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BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 





Patriot and hero. Master of the pen, 

Which of these honored names do suit him best? 
We'd call him lover of his fellow-men, 

Like good Ben Adhem, with his angel guest. 
Behold him there amid the thickest fight, 

Along the smiling plains of injured Greece, 
His spirit full of passion for the right, 

To awe the rude usurper into peace. 
Behold his lofty and heroic eye, 

Undimmed within the gloom of prison walla, 
Unwavering, though perchance led forth to die, 
Before the swift decree of judgment halls. 

Sublimest picture of unspotted youth, 
That quells its fiery pulses, rasher mood, 

Longing to give itself for God and Truth, 
Yet finds at last its fame in being good! 

For lo, the scene is changing—See his way 
Surrounded, like the Christ of Scheffer's art, 
With all the sightless ones, who prayed for day, 
And found it in the warmth of his great heart. 

See how he watches eager for the dawn 
Of reason: on a poor dumb maiden's cheek, 
And cries with joy, “A spirit is new-born," 
While all the world doth wait to hear him speak. 
The places hearing his elastic feet. 
From day to day, shall look for them no more, 
But there, his radiant presence, strong and sweet, 
Shall come, and never go out at the door. 
The Nation, pausing in her fevered chase 
For lust and gold and honors of an hour, 
To hear this name, will mutely bow her face, 
In silent homage to the good man’s power! 








“A PRIVATE SPECULATION.” 

When Florence Nightingale left ease and 
home and friends behind her, and lavished 
her life upon a weary and exhausting work, 
1 wonder if those who knew the importance 
of that work still called her personal share 
in it ‘‘a private speculation?” It would 
have seemed quite as reasonable as to apply 
that phrase to the WomAN’s JouRNAL; and 
when I first read that epithet, as occurring 
in some recent debates, it did not occur to 
me as being a bit of sarcasm, but rather as 
an effort after an exceedingly subtle and del- 
icate compliment. 

Having a firm conviction that a journal 
of reform should try not to enter the region 
of personalities, even in self-defence, I do 
not propose to enter it now. I have more- 
Over nothing to do with the editorial man- 
agement of the Woman's JouRNAL. But I 
have been a stockholder from the beginning, 
and I know that if ever a newspaper owed 
its very existence from year to year to the 
unpaid labor of private editorials, it is this. 
Had it been necessary to pay a salary to the 
editors, this weekly would have gone down 
long ago. But it was edited by two people 
who after collecting more stock-subscrip- 
tions at the outset than all others put to- 
gether, and then subscribing more than any 
One else, went on to devote to it absolutely 
their time as well as their money, still beg- 
ging and preaching and urging for the means 
to carry it on all the while. If this is a pri- 
vate speculation, what is a public enterprise? 

As to being an organ of any particular so- 
ciety 1 should think it plain enough that a 
newspaper which bore as its imprint ‘‘Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and St. Louis” was at least 
Clear of all entanglement with any state or- 
Sanization. Those moreover who have read 
‘t must know that the majority of its editor- 





ial correspondents have resided outside the 
State; and have never had the slightest in- 
tention of giving up to Massachusetts what 
was “‘meant for mankind.” The Woman's 
JOURNAL is only an ‘‘organ” of the Woman 
Suffrage movement, even in the nation, so 
far as it expresses that agitation or leads it. 
But so long as there exists in the United 
States only one such newspaper of national 
claims, the word ‘‘organ” may be and will 
be, in more general phrase applied to it. 
That the Woman’s JouRNAL has survived 
all other enterprises of this kind affords 
strong presumption that it is edited with 
some tact and energy, as well as with self- 
sacrificing devotion. Nobody is infallible, 
and no doubt its editors may sometimes have 
erred in policy or in selection; but it is their 
duty to conduct the paper, and that can only 
be done by a wise choice of material. If I 
amany judge, they have oftener erred on 
the side of admission than of omission. 

And, finally, if some of those who took 
part in the late Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Convention could understand how in- 
conceivably trivial these personalities ap- 
pear to those who dwell beyond the border- 
line of the State, it is possible that alterca- 
tions might be less lively. However, such 
drawbacks are always incident to reform 
movements; and Theodore Parker compar- 
ed them to the noise and dust attending the 
wheels of the wagons that bring the harvest 
home, . W. &. 

. _— EO 
THE VALUE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


The cruelties of vivisection—surgical experi- 
ments on living animals—are defended on 
the ground of their immense value in ex- 
plaining the structure of man. Yet it is 
not thereby assumed that a cat or a rabbit is 
as large as a man or is constructed pre- 
cisely in the image of a man. It is only as- 
serted that there are such essential analogies 
of structure between these different classes 
of being, that an experiment tried on the 
one is, so far as it goes, and with the neces- 
sary allowances, as good as if tried on the 
other. So I take it that the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, in collecting evidence as 
to the working of Woman Suffrage in Wy- 
oming, do not assert that Wyoming is as 
densely settled as Massachusetts or Connec- 
ticut, or in any respect a precise copy of 
either of those States; they only say that 
human nature is essentially the same there 
as here, and that an experiment tried there 
is, so far as it goes, and with the necessary 
allowances, as good as if tried anywhere 
else. The application of Woman Suffrage 
to a young frontier territory is no doubt re- 
garded by many conservatives as a sort of 
inhuman political vivisection, We only 
claim that like other applications of that pro- 
cess, its results have a practical bearing. 

This being the case, we Suffragists can 
hardly wonder if our friends of the New 
York Nation, for instance, are growing a 
little tired of the subject of Wyoming in 
this connection, and would prefer to hear no 
more about it. But to this cessation we 
can by no means consent. For: 

1. We have been told, for years, by the 
Nation that politics should be regarded as 
an empirical science, and judged by experi- 
ment only. 

2. We know very well, that if the experi- 
ment in Wyoming had failed, the Nation 
would have been kind enough to mention 
the fact in every number for the following 
year. 

3. The testimony in regard to the result 
in Wyoming comes from one of that very 
small class of men whom the Nation regards 
as entitled to hold any political opinions at 
all;—for Judge Kingman is a graduate of 
Harvard College, anno 1843. 

Having said thus much, I am perfectly 
willing to own that in the opinion of many 
of us who advocate Woman Suffrage, the 
experiment in Wyoming has but a limited 
value after all. It is tried in Wyoming un- 
der such peculiar difficulties and with such 
risk of political and other complications 
that we decline to accept the experiment as 
anything but a very partial one. If it suc- 
ceeds there, it could hardly fail to succeed 
in Massachusetts; but its failure in Wyom- 
ing would not show that it might not readi- 
ly prove successfui in the more settled civil- 
ization of an older state. T. W. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SIOUX CITY. 





Epitors JourRNAL.— Winter has again 
come, and, with the ushering in of the New 
Year, our Legislature again assembles. Dur- 
ing this session it is to be decided whether 
the question of Woman Suffrage shall be 
submitted to the votes of the people of Iowa. 
A very general impression seems to prevail 
to the effect that it will pass, but that the 
cause will suffer the same defeat at the 
hands of the voters that it did in Michigan. 
Since our Constitution makes it necessary 





for any such action to pass the Legislature 
twice, with two years interim between, and 
then to go to the people, it becomes a very 
tedious process, and itis hard to possess 
one’s soulin patience. For this reason, I 
feel that to lose the cause now, will postpone 
the boon of Suffrage to the women of Iowa 
for a long time. 

We have a large foreign element in our 
State, who will be opposed to granting any 
rights to women; and we havea large whis 
ky element, who will fear the result of the 
voteof Woman. How are these to be met, 
and what course would be the most advisa- 
ble to carry the State for Suffrage? There 
has been a great change in public sentiment 
on this question within three years, but there 
is an apathy that may possibly killit. What 
can be done? 

Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa., is 
traveling through the State delivering lec- 
tures. She came here, but her visit was on 
New Year's day, with only one day’s notifi 
cation, and so we could not get together an 
audience. Another woman speaker also 
spent a week here, but she did the cause 
injury among the refined classes by her 
coarse language and manners. I wish that 
all advocates of Woman Suffrage would 
make refinement a speciality. 

A Woman’s Christian Association was es- 
tablished in this place last summer, and, 
through its labors we have a light, cheerful 
reading-room well filled with excellent read- 
ing matter. Onits tables every week ap- 
pears the WomAN’s JouRNAL. This room 
also has games, checkers, chess, dominoes, 
back-gammon, ete. It is becoming more 
and more a favorite resort, and 1 trust will 
prove a means of good to many. 

We had an illumination on New Year's 
night, because it was the ushering in of the 
Centennial year. If we gain lowa for Wo- 
man Suffrage, I shall illuminate and hang 
out flags with every possible manifestation of 
joy over freedom obtained and citizenship 
gained. Our cause is in the hands of God. 
If we do our best, we shall have success, if, 
in His wisdom, He sees that the right time 
has come. WINNA BREESE. 

Sioux City, Ta. 

> -—— 
RIGHTS OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN.— 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—During the past week 
considerable curiosity and interest were ex- 
cited in regard to the provisions of the will 
of the late Timothy Kirby, an old and 
wealthy citizen of this city. Rumor said 
he had left fifty thousand dollars, one-eighth 
of his property, to Mary Ann Francis, a 
dissipated woman with whom ,he had sus- 
tained very intimate relations. But nothing 
definite was known for some days, as the 
legitimate children of the deceased refused 
to allow the will to go to probate, averring 
that their father was not capable of making 
a will. 

During the consideration of the case in 
the Court, the three witnesses to the will 
were called to testify as to Mr. Kirby's 
sanity at the time they witnessed his signa- 
ture. One witness, Mr. John K., Green, 
testified that he then believed him to be 
sane, and still so believed. Another, Rev. 
Isaac Everett, said he had a neighborhood 
acquaintance with the deceased, and visited 
him occasionally; that Mr. Kirby came to 
witness’ house, and requested him to sign 
the document as a witness, declaring it to 
be his last will and testament, and that the 
signature was his; that he, the witness, saw 
nothing to indicate unsoundness of mind; 
if he had, he would not have witnessed it. 

When asked by Judge Mathews, however, 
what was his present opinion of Mr. Kir- 
by’s capacity to execute his will at the time 
it was done, he said that since he knew of 
his relations with the person popularly 
known as ‘‘Lady Francis,” his opinion was 
that the gentleman ‘‘was laboring under an 
infatuation amounting to insanity, or bor- 
dering on it.” 

The third witness, George W. Phillips, 
had known Mr. Kirby for some forty years, 
was acquainted with his hand-writing, hav- 
ing transacted business with him; considered 
him of sound mind, and witnessed the will. 
But he said had he known the contents of 
the will he never would have signed it; and 
now believed that Mr. Kirby’s brain had 
become almost insane on this particular 
subject. 

As there was no other proof of insanity 
than that the father had provided for his il 
legitimate children, the will was very prop- 
erly allowed to go to probate, and public 
curiosity was satisfied by its publication. 
But its contents did not sustain the plea 
that its author’s infatuation for ‘Lady 
Francis” amounted to insanity; for, in- 
stead of leaving her fifty thousand dollars, 
as he would have been likely to have done 
had his infatuation been even moderately 
strong, he made no provision at all for her 
in the will. Instead of its containing evi- 





dences of insanity, the will contained many 
wise suggestions in regard to the manage- 
ment of the property for the benefit of the 
heirs. 

The only unwise provision in the docu- 
ment was the appointment of his two sons, 
Byron and Clinton Kirby, and his two 
daughters’ husbands, Donn Piatt and Hon. 
Henry B. Banning, his executors. He 
might have foreseen that they would not 
have relished the position, and they have de- 
clined to serve. To his honor, be it said of 
Mr. Clinton Kirby, that he made no objection. 

After providing for his legitimate chil- 
dren, and mentioning a bequest to Cincin- 
nati libraries, to be used to ‘‘aid the great 
cause of home industry,” Mr. Kirby says: 

“My living and adopted responsibilities 
are as follows: Wm. 8. Tierney, Dadee 
Tierney and Timothy Tierney, youngest 
children of Dibbie Tierney, ‘armington, 
Minn., also Annie Potts Stevens, eldest 
daughter of Ann Potts Stevens, and also 
Timothy K. Francis, son of Mary Ann 
Francis,—these five children I adopt for 
the purpose of this will, and acknowledge 
my responsibility for their support and ed- 
ucation in such manner as I may judge ap- 
propriate. ... These children are entitled 
to my property, and my executors will con- 
firm the same to them.... My intention 
being to place said tive children as nearly on 
an equal footing as to property from me as 
is now practicable, and I direct my execu- 
tors to further that view of the case, and 
place the aid given on a sure and safe basis 
for the good of the parties.” 

There is certainly nothing in this to in- 
dicate insanity; and since the children of 
Ann Stevens and Dibbie Tierney are pro- 
vided for as liberally as the child of ‘Lady 
Francis,” there is no cause to believe in the 
alleged infatuation in regard to the latter 
woman, amounting to insanity. Had Mr. 
Kirby been accused of insanity during the 
time he was sustaining such intimate rela- 
tions with the three Women mentioned, there 
would have been some reason in it. At 
least there would certainly be wisdom in 
having a man, so conducting himself, ar- 
rested, and, if insane, placed in an appropri- 
ate asylum, or, if sane, dealt with in a man- 
ner severe enough to prevent a repetition of 
such conduct. But to say that when aman 
who has led an immoral life, does the best 
he can to make reparation to those whom 
he has most deeply and irrevocably wrong- 
ed, it isa proof of insanity; this is to say 
that it is an insane action to be repentant 
for wrongs committed orto be just to the vic- 
tims of such wrong. The Bible says that a 
man who does not provide for his family is 
worse than an infidel, yet here are two wit- 
nesses, one of them a minister of the gospel, 
who testify that they consider a man _prob- 
ably insane and incapable of executing a 
will, because in it he provides for his own 
flesh and blood; and “had they known that 
he had done so they would not have witness- 
ed it.” And one of them had known and 
considered the author of the will sane for 
forty years! What would these gentlemen 
have a father do under such circumstances? 
Should he leave his children in poverty and 
ignorance, with nothing but an inheritance 
of shame to remind them that he was their 
father? Having giventhem such an unfair 
start in the world, should a parent—has a 
parent any right to—deny them the necessary 
means to procure an education and become 
intelligent and respectable citizens? No, 
no, a thousand times no! If a child, ora 
community, should even think with any de- 
gree of toleration of such a parent, or feel 
in the least disposed to forgive the wrong, 
it should only be after he has done all in 
his power to make amends. 

The law should be such that an illegiti- 
mate child should share the father’s proper- 
ty just the same as his other children. Such 
a law would lessen the number of such 
children, and thus prove a great benefit to 
the country. There is no good reason why 
children who are so unfortunate as to be 
born out of wedlock should be cut off from 
their father’s fortunes. But libertines, like 
other slave-holders, find it to be a personal 
and financial convenience to frame their 
laws so that the children shall follow the 
condition of their mothers. 

But I must desist ; this communication is al- 
ready too long. I will only add, that in a pa- 
per read before the conference of Unitarians 
in this city, the author made the mistake so 
common with speakers, that ‘‘in this coun- 
try where every citizen has a voice” &c., 
whereupon Mr. McKay, of Indianapolis, 
took occasion to correct the gentleman, and 
put in a word for Woman Suffrage. Mr. 
McKay is the good friend through whose 
instrumentality we obtained a hearing on 
Woman Suffrage before the Legislature of 
Indiana two years ago. He is one of the 
men, who isready to speak and work for 
the cause whenever he finds an opportunity. 
Would that all men would do likewise! 


Cincinnatr, O. M. V. L 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. SusaAnnau Brown, who died, a few 
days ago, at South Adams, was a lineal de- 
scendant in the fifth generation of William 
Bradford, the first governor of Plymouth 
colony. 

Mrs. Assy Storer Doutney, of Malden, 
delivered an interesting temperance address 
before the Boston Centennial Reform Club 
at the Washingtonian Home on Thursday 
evening. 





Mrs. Saran Mawuatt, of Tuscarora 
township, Perry County, Pa., is in her 105th 
year. She can thread the finest needle and 
read almost any kind of print without the 
aid of spectacles. She is also able to do 
any kind of work about the house. 


Dr. ANNE A. ANGELL, who was for two 
years one of the resident physicians of 
Mount Sinai Hospital, and who is so favor- 
ably known among the German poor of 
New York city, has just returned from Eu- 
rope, where she has had extended opportu- 
nities for advanced study in the hospitals of 
Germany and Austria. 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. Mooge is Principal of 
the Soldiers’ Orphan's School, Chester 
Springs, Chester County, Penn. The Trus- 
tees of the Institution, observing the gener- 
al excellence of Mrs. Moore as Matron, of- 
fered her the position of Principal of the 
school, and, in the second year of her ad- 
ministration did the justice to raise her sal- 
ary to that of a male Principal, without be- 
ing asked to do so. 


Miss E. J. Trima.e, formerly of Swroth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, and author of 
an admirable Chart of General Literature, 
recently lectured to a delighted audience on 
“The Dawn of English Literature.” Her 
theme was broadly treated, giving evidence 
of fine culture, poetic taste, clear insight, 
and the inspiration of a soul kindled to ar- 
dor. Miss Trimble intends for a time to 
remain in the lecture field, and her well- 
known ability gives ample assurance of suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. CAROLINE WyckorFr has just been 
elected one of the trustees of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Perry, N. Y., for the term 
of three years. A reason urged for her 
election was that the new furnishing of the 
church would be better cared for by the 
joint superintendence of men and women 
than if left to the care of men alone. And 
also that representation of the women by 
one of themselves in the Board of Trustees 
was their due on account of money and ser- 
vices contributed by them to the church 
property. Another woman had previously 
served on a Building Cammittee of three in 
making a thorough remodelling and repair 
of the church edifice during the past sum- 
mer. 


Miss Ju1a J. Tuomas, who received the 
first prize in Greek at the recent Intercolle- 
giate literary contest, in New York, is the 
youngest daughter of Drs. Owen and Mary 
F. Thomas, of Richmond, Indiana. Shortly 
after the contest, and before the awarding 
of the premiums, she was married, at the 
residence of her parents, to Mr. C. J. Irvine, 
of Chicago, and became a resident of that 
city. The prize goes to Mrs. Julia Thomas 
Irvine. Ata large and enthusiastic meeting 
held by the citizens of Ithaca a few days 
ago, at a public reception to the victors 
of Cornell University, Vice-President Rus- 
sell received for her a beautiful wreath of 
laurel and a valuable set of Greck Histories, 
which were forwarded to her as a testimo- 
nial of appreciation of merit. 


Mrs. WILLIAMSON lives in Canada, keeps 
a dog and gun, and can shoot. She took it 
into her head in 1873, that it would pay to 
sapture young moose and rear them until 
they became of salable age. Her first hunt 
gave her two, the next five. At five months 
old they were sold. The Indians have a 
saying respecting moose calves that illus- 
trates their rapid development of the powers 
of locomotion—‘‘One day old, it takes a 
man to catch them; two days old, it takes a 
dog to catch them; three days old, the devil 
can’t catch them.” As an illustration of 
the stuff Mrs. W. is made of, it is said that 
last season, as she was traveling through 
the forest unarmed, she saw an immense 
wild-cat, which her dog drove to the top 
branches of a high tree, where he apparent- 
ly felt safe. Mrs. W., after vainly endeav- 
oring to dislodge him with stones and 
sticks, proceeded to ¢limb the tree after him. 
Resting on a branch below him she tried 
for some time to cudgel him, which only 
served to make him growl and make move- 
ments as if intending to spring on her. 
However, she at last got a fair blow at his 
head, which stunned and brought him to 
the ground, where the dog speedily put an 
end to him. 


on 
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WOMAN IN RELATION TO CULTURE, 


In a book called “A Brief History of 
Culture,” prepared by John 8. Hittell for 
the use of students, or for easy reference, 
the position of Woman in-the various ages 
of the world, in relation to culture, is 
shown very clearly. By it the lover of wo- 
mankind is instructed. From it the believ- 
er in Woman's rights is encouraged, for as 
the world grows in age it advances in cul- 
ture. The lowest stage of culture, in which 
the race remained for many centuries, was 
that of savageism. What was woman’s 
condition then? Hittell answers:—‘‘Wo- 
men are slaves, and are held by titles of 
relationship, purchase and bequest. The 
daughter belongs to the father, and, after 
his death, to the eldest son, nearest male 
relative, or strongest heir. The sister may 
thus become the property or slave of her 
brother, and the mother, of her son. This 
ownership is frequently superseded by sale, 
and wives are generally obtained by pur- 
chase. They thus become the slaves of 
their husbands; and their number is the 
main indication of wealth in many tribes. 
They must wait upon their master, do all 
the drudgery, and obey his orders implicit- 
ly. He can divorce them at pleasure, and, 
in the lower tribes, is not called to account 
for killing them or their children. The 
girls are to be sold, and their price is re- 
garded as a compensation for, or a profit on, 
that paid for the mother. If any heavy 
game is killed, the woman must carry it 
home; she must gather acorns, seeds, and 
fruits; she must grind the seeds between 
two stones; if living near the sea-shore, 
she must dig clams or dive for shell-fish; 
and, when her master changes his residence, 
she must carry his movable property while 
he walks along at his ease. The wife who 
is first bought, or who has relatives in the 
tribe is treated with more consideration 
than those obtained subsequently by pur- 
chase or by conquest from other tribes. In 
some tribes the marriageable girl who has 
not been sold by her father is not held to a 
very strict rule of conduct; but there are 
many remarkable variations in the customs 
regulating the position of women. Infan- 
ticide is not unfrequent, and many of the 
women consider it an act of mercy to save 
their daughters from sufferings such as 
they themselves have undergone.” 

That these facts obtain in the history of 
women born in savage countries is abun- 
dantly proved by those who have visited, 
in modern times, the islands of the sea 
which are peopled by savage and cannibal 
tribes. The Sandwich Islands, when visit- 
ed by Capt. Cook, and even since his day, 
knew no marriage ceremony or obligations, 
and the husband who chose to murder his 
wife was not called to account for her dis- 
appearance. When a chief died among the 
Feejeeans, his wives were strangled. As 
might be expected, ‘‘the government was 
despotic, and women were oppressed” I 
may add in passing, that ‘‘the Feejeeans, 
like the Polynesians generally, had the fe- 
male right of inheritance, the chiefship 
passing, not to the eldest son of the dead 
chief, but to his eldest nephew by a sister. 
With their loose notions about marriage, 
paternity was doubtful; and the surest man- 
ner to preserve the succession in the same 
blood was to depend on maternity, about 
which there was no question.” Among the 
aboriginal New Zealanders we are told that, 
*‘Chastity was not exacted of unmarried wo- 
men.” If women were slaves how could 
they control their persons or guard their 
honor? We learned from ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and in other ways, how sad was 
the lot of women slaves in America; surely 
it could be no better in a heathen land! 
But we are assured that New Zealand sur- 
passed our free republic in one thing, 7. e., 
‘‘public assemblies were frequent, and they 
decided the principal political questions; 
and all free men and women had the right 
of speech there.” Among the Kaffres the 
women ‘‘do all the hard work, including 
tillage and making the grain for food and 
beer. * * * Girls are a source of wealth, 
and are sold for eight or ten cows each. 
The men are polygamous, and have power 
to kill their wives, but cannot divorce them 
without consent of the council of the 
tribe.” 

Full well we know, from early colonial 
history, and from travelers among some ex- 
isting tribes, that the North American In- 
dians are ‘‘tyrannical in their treatment of 
women.” 

The age of Barbarism followed the age of 
Savageism, but still wives were the slaves of 
their husbands, though, in the main, wo- 
men received more consideration. That 
system of social bondage, called Caste, was 
established in this age, when it became law 
that ‘‘a man may take a woman of lower 
rank for a concubine, or, in case of pover- 
ty, may pursue the occupation of a lower 
rank, but never of a higher, nor dare a wo- 
man ever unite herself with a man below 
her.” Among the Quichuans of Peru, 
was to be seen one of the most singular 
forms of barbarism, and there every woman 
was required to marry at eighteen, and, as 
Hittell says, though one can hardly believe 
it, ‘women were admitted to the priest- 
hood, and were well treated generally, their 
social position being quite as good as in 
modern Europe.” Among the Assyrians 
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‘the husband could divorce a wife at pleas- 

ure,” which certainly shows that relics of 
savageism may be found among barbaric 
nations, though rightly considered in ad- 
vance of those in the savage age. Hindoo- 
stan was barbaric, and there ‘‘the women 
were considered inferior to the men; a wife 
could not eat with her husband or mention 
his name; and it was improper for a Brah- 
man or soldier of high rank to enter into 
general conversation with his wife in the 
presence of others.” And, just as in one 
land and age there are women who say they 
have all the rights they want, and resist 
every effort after political equality, so in 
Hindoostan, the women are devoted adhe- 
rents to the ancient faith, and, it is said, 
“the Hindoo women complain of the en- 
croachments of skepticism, and lament that 
the men are beginning to favor the Euro- 
pean ideas of the social relations between 
the sexes. The ancient superstition is 
dearest to those who, while they have suf- 
fered most by it, have been bred in the 
lowest ignorance and prejudice.” 

In speaking of Pelasgian civilization Mr. 
Hittell refers to the Spartan mothers, whose 
noble deeds and words are the heritage of 
the ages since; refers to Plato’s senseless 
plan of reconstructing society and establish- 
ing ‘“a community of property and women;” 
then, passing on to the Middle Era, he speaks 
of feudal evils, among which was the fact 
that an orphan girl of noble family could 
not marry without the consent of superior 
members of that family, and the consent- 
ing party frequently exacted pay for con- 
sent. 

Passing on to the Press Age, Woman is 
scarcely mentioned by Mr. Hittell, save 
that he shows how the Church of England 
had its origin in the vices of Henry VIIL, 
and his desire to divorce his lawful wife 
and make another woman his consort. 
Anne Boleyn, Bloody Mary, and Queen 
Bess, are mentioned but nothing said as to 
the influence the age had upon them or 
they on the age. As the author goes on to 
tell of the Conquest of Peru, he speaks of 
the Spaniards as taking few women with 
them to America, but marrying Indian wo- 
men instead. ” Woman seems to be ignored, 
as one turns the pages of this otherwise 
valuable book. Woman's influence surely 
has not been less, but far greater, in every 
age since the age of Barbarism. Even as 
the writer speaks of the age of steam, and 
refers to its literature, he only remembers 
woman among the novelists, and finds 
merely place for the names of Madame 
Sand, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. 
Lewis, and Mrs, Stowe, Popular Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, and the American 
Republic, all can be mentioned without the 
slightest hint that woman is interested in 
either. 

But perhaps this is all that can be expect- 
ed from an author who announces no pur- 
pose of proving anything in regard to wo- 
man. The facts, however, which he men- 
tions concerning woman in the savage and 
barbaric ages, suggest the query in regard 
to the condition of woman in every age of 
the world. And since, where no culture 
exists, woman is a slave, the inference js, 
that where it is most prevalent, there wo- 
man would be free. I believe this to be the 
case, and since a righteous freedom is desir- 
able for woman,—entire liberty to obey the 
dictates of a conscience which is itself in 
harmony with absolute right,—then it is 
the duty of all who can do so, to promote 
the culture of the age, the culture of man 
and woman alike, and hence to advocate 
co-education, and equal rights in Home, 
and Church and State. Iam happy in be- 
lieving that our own dear land is foremost in 
culture, in reform, in its freedom for woman. 

A dear, bright Scotch lady (Mrs. Marga- 
ret E. Parker), wrote me from Dundee, last 
fall, in such a way as to confirm such an 
idea. She said, “I find I have left a great 
piece of my heart in your country, and not 
a little with you; it would take me a long 
time to express the various impressions I 
received there, and nothing grieved me 
more than the short time I was able to 
spend in the country. Its vastness amazed 
me, but what I rejoiced in most was the 
sense of freedom. It seemed to me that 
thereby I was lifted up to a larger and di- 
viner life, and a tender and reverent expec- 
tation of glorious possibilities for our race, 
and especially for women. Oh! you can’t 
think the contrast I see between your wo- 
men and ours; it is so painful to me here. 
Our women look so down-trodden and op- 
pressed. Of course I see this now as I 
never saw it before.” And yet Scotland is 
the abode of many women of fine culture, 
like the writer of the above. They, how- 
ever, are the very ones to feel the restraints 
of asociety which has not yet shaken it- 
self free from the trammels of creed and 
custom. We have a right to expect better 
things of our fair republic, especially in her 
Centennial year. And we must demand of 
the age the highest culture for Woman as 
for man, and a Christian liberty which will 
give her a voice in making the laws she is 
required to obey. Culture and freedom 
are co-ordinate. Their normal existence is 
that of equals, hand in hand to bless human- 
ity. Culture chafes against bars; liberty 
ever promotes the growth of culture. Let 
a nation secure one, and soon it shall have 
both. Woman's relation to culture is that 








of advancement. Education leads to use- 

fulness; it also leads to freedom. The path 

of true culture is like that of the just, and 

its dawn of glory hath already come. 

Purse A; HANAForD. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

— *+>e —_ 

MY WINTER IN FLORIDA. 








Eprrors JouRNAL:—Since my last letter 
I have passed several weeks in this place, 
called Lake City, from the numerous lakes 
which surround it. It isa small town of 
some 1500 inhabitants, 200 miles from Sa- 
vannah, 80 from Tallahassee, and 60 from 
Jacksonville. The people are very polite 
and attentive to strangers, and make every 
effort to induce Northerners to locate here. 
The village, like all Floridian towns that I 
have seen, (with the exception of Jackson- 
ville,) wears anair of dilapidation. The 
battle of Olustee, in which the confederates 
were victorious, was fought some twelve 
miles below here, and the wounded union 
soldiers, together with the confederates, 
were brought to this place for care. An 
acre lot was assigned for the burial of those 
who died; the Southern soldiers were bur- 
ied on the south side of the lot, and the 
Northern soldiers on the north side. Many 
of the bodies of our Northern soldiers have 
since been removed by friends, but many 
still remain unmarked by even a headstone. 
Truly a bitter tale must ever live in the 
hearts of the American people. Having 
never been in Florida before the war, I 
know little of its condition at that time, but 
now it will certainly take much hard labor 
as well as time and energy, to bring the 
towns and the country into a prosperous, 
healthy condition. The buildings are di- 
lapidated, yet a little money and energy 
would save most of them, A few hard- 
working, energetic men, with small capital, 
might, in a few years, make this place almost 
a fairy-land. Our weather for the past four 
weeks has been delightful. The thermome- 
ter has stood at 82 degrees in the shade at 
noon, and falling io 65 or 60 at night. I 
think it is hard to tell what a Florida win- 
ter is like till you try it. On the street, this 
morning, I met Mr. C. and asked “‘if he 
thought we were likely to have much more 
cold weather this winter?” 

“Oh no!” he replied, ‘‘we have no cold 
weather in Florida after the first of Janua- 
ry.” 

‘‘Indeed,” exclaimed, with a face wreath- 
ed in smiles at this delightful assurance. ‘‘1 
shall not so much mind a little rainy weath- 
er, if it is not cold.” 

“Oh! we shall have no rain till next sum- 
mer; it never rains in Florida in winter.” 

Iam, of course, quite delighted with so 
pleasant a weather prospect, and am hurry- 
ing on to the hotel to tell Josiah the good 
news, when I meet another acquaintance, 
and thinking I will make sure that what I 
have heard is really true, I remark, with 
great assurance and the same smile which 
Mr. C.’s pleasant information had left on 
my face: ‘Our cold weather seems to be 
over for this year?” Imagine my surprise 
when the answer came: 

“Over! Ah, no! you know little of a 
Florida winter, I see. Our cold weather 
does not begin till after the first of Janua- 
ry, then we generally have a regular freeze. 
My smiles vanished, and, in a quick tone, 
I asked: 

‘Are we likely to have much more rain 
this season?” 

“Wrong time of year to look for pleasant 
weather,” is the answer. ‘Just now our 
rainy season begins, and, last year, after the 
first of January, we didn’t see the sun for 
six weeks.” 

Oh! the sinking feeling that comes over 
me, and then I cheer up a little, thinking 
my first informant as likely to be right as 
my last. So contradictory as this, are the 
statements of different people. 

I went home to Josiah, and simply re- 
marked: 

“One must try a winter in Florida to know 
what it is like.” 

I have tried, since I came here, to find 
out, if possible, the healthiest parts of 
Florida, but the only result of my questions 
and answers is, that no place in Florida 
is healthy; and, again, that every place in 
Florida is healthy, perfectly so, They will 
tell you, on the St. Johns, that if you go to 
the interior of the State, you will have chills 
and fever. And they will tell you, in the 
interior, that if you locate on the St. 
Johns, you will suffer from fogs, winds, 
mosquitoes, sand flies, mites &c., &c. I 
believe that every place in Florida is not 
equally good for every person. I have 
been told by those who have suffered from 
asthma, that Tampa and Manatee are the 
only places where they found relief, while 
others, who are suffering from bronchitis 
and various throat troubles, find great bene- 
fit in the air of Jacksonville and Palatka. 
I think those with very weak lungs are, as 
arule, better away from the river winds. 

The country here is flat, and much of it 
very low; about Tallahassee it is more roll- 
ing than in other parts of the State. The 
soil through most of the counties is sandy, 
and looks destitute of all producing quali- 
ties, yet the pines grow rapidly here, and to 
a great height, and the orange, fig, peach, 
and grape all do well in this vicinity. Lit- 
tle has been done yet, in the culture of fruit, 














but all the trials that have been made have 
proved very successful, and have well re- 
paid the labor expended. Sweet potatoes 
grow almost spontaneously. They are plant- 
edin the spring, with the aid of an old 
broomstick, and are neither hoed nor weed- 
ed, but are left to grow till cold weather, 
when they are pulled for the market. 

The Floridians do not believe in modern 
improvements, A good story was told me, 
a few days since, which well illustrates the 
manner in which they cling to the old ways. 
A man was coming to town on horseback, 
with a bag hung across his saddle, when he 
was met by a man from the North, who 
asked, ‘‘What have you in your bag, my 
friend?” 

“Corn, that I am taking to the mill to be 
ground, on this side; sand, to make it bal- 
ance, on that.” ‘But, my friend, let me 
show you how we should arrange that at 
the north;” and quietly taking the bag from 
the saddle, the Yankee emptied the sand 
on to the ground, divided the corn into 
each end of the bag, and threw it again 
over the saddle. 

“Now you see it will balance, and be 
only half the weight to carry.” The man 
shook his head, but made no reply. The 
Yankee rode on for a short distance, when 
he turned and soon overtook his friend, 
who remarked, as he drew near: 

“I’ve got that sand back, Mister; that 
game didn’t work. You're a Yankee, but 
you can’t cheat me.” 

So they take up new ideas in this part of 
the world. No wonder Florida has never 
made more progress in the arts and sciences. 
We cannot stand still and go forward at 


the same time. BE. M. C. M, 
Lake City. 
————esge ee 
NEEDED MEDIC. REFORM. 


A correspondent, of the WomAn’s Jour- 
MAL suggests that ‘“‘male physicians suspend 
their investigations of female weaknesses 
and commence investigating the cause and 
effect of male weaknesses.” I too think it 
is time that the base of investigation was 
changed. This specialty of female diseases 
has already enriched too many unprincipled 
physicians. It seems ominous that the op- 
posite sex should always be chosen for spec- 
ialties—and such a specialty! 

Let any woman visit the different M. D.s, 
during their office hours and she will be sur- 
prised at the large amount of special prac- 
tice devoted to women, and even girls, some 
not over thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
Now this state of things is fearful. What 
are mothers thinking of when they allow 
daughters to be thus treated? I said to an 
old nurse, who is in league with one of these 
female-weakness-specialty M. D.s. ‘‘Doesit 
not ruin a girl to be thus treated?” ‘“‘Why, 
yes,” said she, ‘‘it takes away their virgin- 
ity.” 

An honest M. D. once told me that he 
had no doubt but thousands of women had 
been doctored into the grave by the local 
treatment of caustics. And that only one 
woman in a hundred could’ stand such 
treatment and not be seriously injured. 
That there were medicines in the home- 
opathic practice that would reach these dis- 
eases, and when local treatment was advised 
it was either fraud or ignorance that pre- 
scribed. He was an old, successful practi- 
tioner, and he said that in all his practice 
he had never found it necessary to make 
but one examination. 

It is time women were instructed in this 
wholesale swindle practiced upon them. 
I care not for any school of medicine in 
particular, but I care for the human race 
in general. And if ‘any school claims that 
they can cure without the present fashion- 
able, indecent mode of treatment, they de- 
serve, at least, a fair trial, and it would be 
desirable to give them the first trial. 

I once heard a family physician telling 
a mother what was necessary for the cure 
of her daughter. ‘‘Very well,” replied the 
lady, ‘‘Ada can die.” Of course the doctor 
left, but Ada did not die; with proper exer- 
cise and diet she soon recovered. If I had 
my choice between death or ruin for a child, 
either male or female, I should not hesitate 
in the choice of death. Virtue should be 
the first principle, and modesty the next. 

The influence of pure food and pure as- 
sociates in childhood is of incalculable 
value; it is so easy for the sensuous to ac- 
quire the ascendency over the intellectual 
and spiritual by stimulating food and low 
associations. It is probably a fact that the 
animal nature can be stimulated to an 
uncontrollable growth by food and low 
thoughts and low talk. We should take 
great care of the children, so that the ani- 
mal does not preponderate over the higher 
nature. 

The first few years of married life often 
leave the woman a physical wreck. Now 
here is where some of the physicians had 
better change their base of practice, and 
treat the man instead of the woman. Inor- 
dinate passion in the man, incited by the 
use of liquors and tobacco, enfeebles and 
undermines the health of the man, and of 
course affects the married woman; and, as 
a result, the children are physically and in- 
tellectually weak. Look at the statistics of 


first children, how many are idiots, or par- 
tially simple, or physically deformed. 

As a general rule a pure life is a healthy 
life. Let the physician prescribe to the 





male patient a simpler diet and the discon- 
tinuance of liquor and tobacco, and there 
will not be so many doctors bills for the 
treatment of the wife! But physicians are 
not going to take money out of pocket by 
any such prescription; so it remains for the 
common people to learn and practice hy- 
gienic rules of health, if they woulg 
strengthen life and save money. 

I have a lady friend who was doctored 
specially for two years, and all this time she 
was confined to her bed and not allowed to 
bear her weight upon her feet when moved: 
by this time she concluded to change physi. 
cians, and, luckily, hit upon an honest M, D. 
His only prescription was for her to be 
taken from her bed, and to walk a block 
the first day, and each day, add a block to 
the walk. The first day she went support. 
ed on either side by her husband and broth- 
er; the second day she went in the same 
way, and so for a week; then she com- 
menced her walks alone, and in three 
months, she could walk two miles without 
fatigue; and this was the woman who had 
been doctored for two years, locally, and 
kept in bed all that time. It is surprising 
what fouls we are sometimes! A physician 
has the greatest chance to be good or bad, 
of any profession in life; for the credulity 
of a sick person is like a child’s in trust and 
deference. 

People are too apt to rely implicitly upon 
their family physician, but let them use 
common-sense, at least in the selection of 
the M. D., who is to dictate health, and per- 
haps life or death to them. 

If physicians spent less time in warring 
against the different schools and petitoning 
Congress to put down quacks, and all such 
endless, petty issues, and would try to purge 
their own school and their individual prac- 
tice, there would not be such abuses in the 
practice as we condemn, Nature would be 
helped and elevated, or at least, let alone; 
and nature will oftentimes do more and bet- 
ter for the patient than medicine. There 
are a few thoroughly conscientious M. D.s., 
and alas, many care more for their purse, 
than their patients. The temptation to drug 
is too great. An old lady said to me the 
other day, ‘‘Why, I had rather trust my life 
with a common-sense quack, than with a 
bigoted one-idea-ed doctor, with his Latin di- 
ploma, who will not use a simple remedy if 
he knows it would cure, unless it belongs 
to his school.” Let success recommend the 
practitioner, and above all things let female 
specialties be handed over to female practi- 
tioners, and to a hygienic life. Then they 
will not be half so apt to run into chronic 
cases, which end only with life. 

If we lived purer lives, the sad cause and 
effect of disease would be palpably less; 
and the human race would improve physi- 
rally and intellectually proportionately. 
Normal, physical nature is beautiful, but 
we see, now-a-days, very little nature in its 
normal state. The early use of tobacco 
dwarfs the physical growth, and the use of 
liquor stimulates the passions and leads to 
moral deformity. A. universal, simple, phy- 
sical life would soon round the natural 
form to its original beautiful type, and 
would give the intellect chance to develop 
as God intended. Then we should hear less 
cry of uncontrollable sin. Betu, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

— ede 
WOMEN AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 





Having been in happy operation for twen- 
ty-nine years as a university exclusively for 
men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors in 
all departments for the admission of wo- 
men. According to the most recent returns, 
117 of that sex are now availing themselves 
of the right to university instruction thus 
recognized. In the distribution which they 
have made of themselves among the several 
departments, there is no little significance— 
four of them having chosen the law, 47 med- 
icine, and 66 literature and science. 

Before 1870 there were several colleges in 
America which had adopted the system of 
co-education; but all of these had adopted 
that system from the beginning. 

Michigan is the first university which, 
having begun its life and attained eminent 
success upon the old exclusive system, then 
deliberately incorporated upon itself the 
new and more comprehensive plan. The 
resolution to do so was by no means a has- 
ty one, or taken with much cheerfulness. 
It had been under consideration for twenty 
years, and when adopted at last, it was 
adopted with no little anxiety. 

Our experience of five years has, I think, 
convinced everybody here that this anxiety 
was not well founded. Neither good order 
nor the scholarship of the university has 
suffered any harm from the presence of la- 
dies in its class-rooms; while the physical 
disasters to the women themselves, which 
an eminent medical authority has, of late, 
clearly demonstrated to be the penal conse- 
quences of feminine toil at the dry and ar- 
duous tasks of university study, have thus 
far strangely failed to make their appear- 
ance in this neighborhood. Indeed, the la- 
dies here seem to thrive ludicrously well 
under the rugged regimen to which they 
have been put; and their omission to verify 
the predictions of an a priori alarm is some- 
thing, bordering upon the cruel. A benev- 
olent mind observing these things can hard- 
ly do less than utter a word of kindly cau- 
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tion to all persons who still desire to take 
unalloyed comfort in the doctrine that wo- 
men are not fit for universities, or that uni- 
yersities are not fit for women. Such per- 
sons should abjure the neighborhood of in- 
stitutions like the university of Michigan, 
and faithfully limit themselves to specula- 
tive data.—Prof. Moses Colt Tyler in Serib- 
mr. 


eo -————_ 


A PIECE OF QUAKER STRATEGY. 


{In Scribner for February, in his ““New York in 
the Revolution,"’ Mr. John F. Mines gives the follow- 
ing account of the way Putnam escaped from Howe 
when the British captured the city in August, 1776.] 





Neither soldier nor fugitive knew how 
narrow had been the escape of Putnam's 
army that day. When Sir William Howe, 
accompanied by Clinton and Tryon, had 
janded at Kip’s Bay with the main body of 
the British army, they struck across to the 
middle-road, intending to make their camp 
on the heights of Inclenburg, midway be- 
tween New York and Harlem. They 
reached the road at a point just opposite 
to where Putnam was stealing along, under 
cover of the woods that skirted the Hudson, 
to rejoin Washington. There was a house 
near by, from whose upper windows they 
might easily have discovered the dust 
created by the rapid march of the ‘‘rebels,”’ 
and from its cupola the gleam of bayonets 
would have been plainly visible. 

The Americans were not distant, indeed, 
but there was another and more insiduous 
foe near at hand. Close to the middle-road, 
ata point now designated by the corpora- 
tion as Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street, stood the unpretentious but exceed- 
ingly comfortable mansion of Robert Mur- 
ray, @ Quaker merchant of approved loy- 
alty to the crown, as well as of large wealth. 
Fortunately the shrewd merchant could not 
control the feelings of his household, and 
his wife and daughters were ardent pat- 
riots. When Lord Howe and his staff 
reached the edge of the quaker’s gardens 
they were enraptured to find Mrs. Murray 
and her beautiful daughters ready to greet 
them with a warm welcome. The parties 
had once met in more peaceful days. 

‘‘William,” said the fair Quaker matron, 
“will the alight and refresh thyself at our 
house?” 

“I thank you, Mrs. Murray,” said the 
pleasure-loving commander, ‘‘but I must 
first catch that raseally Yankee, Putnam.” 

The Yankee general was not to be caught 
this time, if woman’s wit could save him, 
even if the truth must be tortured into a 
shape that should deceive in order to save 
life. Very demurely the lady rejoined, in 
that plain language of her sect which al- 
ways carries with it such an emphasis of 
truth: 

‘‘Dids't thou not hear that Putnam had 
gone? It is late to try to catch him. Thee 
had better come in and dine.” 

The invitation was seconded by the 
brightest smiles of the daughters, and 
Hlowe wavered. Promising ,to pursue the 
hated Yankees after he had dined, the 
British commander alighted and entered the 
house, where the fascinations of his charm- 
ing hostesses made him forget for hours 
the object of his expedition. Putnam 
meanwhile was flying up the Bloomingdale 
road, never daring to draw breath until he 
caught sight of Washington's tents. Thach- 
er, in his ‘‘Military Journal,” writes that it 
became a common saying among the Amer 
ican officers that Mrs. Murray had saved 
Putnam’s division. 


ware Qe 


AN ANECDOTE. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson’s new book con- 
tains an anecdote of two eminent Senators, 
which we copy below, adding the conjec- 
ture that the two Senators named are Lewis 
Cass, of Michigan, and Albert C. Green, of 
Rhode Island, who began their Senatorial 
service together in December, 1845: 

“I find that what is called great and pow- 
erful life—the administration of large affairs, 
in commerce, in the courts, in the State—is 
prone to develope narrow and special talent; 
but, unless combined with a certain contem- 
plative turn, a taste for abstract truth, for 
the moral laws, does not build up faith or 
lead to content. There is a profound mel- 
ancholy at the base of men of active and 
powerful talent seldom suspected. Many 
years ago, there were two men in the United 
States Senate both of whom are now dead. 
I have seen them both; one of them I per- 
sonally knew. Both were men of distinc- 
tion and took an active part in the politics 
of their day and generation. They were 
men of intellect, and one of them, at a later 
period, gave to a friend this anecdote: He 
said that when he entered the Senate he be- 
came, in a short time, intimate with one of 
his colleagues, and though attentive enough 
to the routine of public duty, they daily re- 
turned to each other and spent much time 
in Conversation on the immortality of the 
soul. When my friend at last left Congress, 
they parted, his colleague remaining there, 
and, as their homes were widely distant from 
each other, it chanced that he never met 
him again until, twenty-five years afterward, 
they saw each other through open doors, at 
a distance, in a crowded reception at the 
President’s house in Washington. Slowly 
they advanced toward each other as they 
could through the brilliant company, and 
at last met—said nothing, but shook hands 
long and cordially. At last his friend said. 
‘Any light, Albert?’ ‘None!’ replied Albert. 
Any light, Lewis?’ ‘None,’ replied he. 

hey looked into each other's eyes silently, 
Save one more last shake each to the hand 





he held, and thus parted for the last time. 
Now, I should say that the impulse which 
drew these minds to this inquiry through 
so many years was a better affirmative evi- 
dence than their failure to find a confirma- 
tion was negative.” —Selected. 

———_ eo 


WINTER COMFORTS A CENTURY AGO. 








Our fathers in 1775 were groping in al- 
most utter darkness, so far as a knowledge 
of the sciences was concerned, and but lit- 
tle progress had been made in invention and 
the arts; scarcely one of the modern contri- 
vances for cooking, and for warming and 
lighting dwellings, was known. Not a 
pound of coal or a cubic foot of illuminat- 
ing gas had been burned in the country. 
No iron stoves were used, and no contrivan- 
ces for economizing heat were employed un- 
til Dr. Franklin invented the iron frame 
fire-place, which still bears his name. All 
the cooking and warming in town and coun- 
try were done by the aid of fire kindled up- 
on the brick hearth, or in the brick oven. 
Pine knots or tallow candles furnished the 
light for the long winter evenings, and sand- 
ed floors supplied the place of rugs and car- 
pets. 

The water used for household purposes 
was drawn from deep wells by the creaking 
“sweep” and it is a curious circumstance 
that both the well and the building, meeting 
the necessities of a water-closet, were often 
at long distances from the house. Inacold, 
windy night in winter, to be called towards 
either of them was something dreadful to 
think of. No form of pump was used in 
this country, so far as we can learn, until 
after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

There were no friction matches in those 
early days, by the aid of which a fire could 
be speedily kindled; and if the fire ‘‘went 
out” upon the hearth overnight, and the 
tinder was damp, so that the spark would 
not ‘‘catch,” the alternative remained of 
wading through the snow a mile or so, to 
borrow a brand of a neighbor. Only one 
room in any house was warm (unless some 
one of the family were ill); in all the rest the 
temperature was at zero during many nights 
in the winter. The men and women of a 
hundred years ago undressed and retired to 
their beds at night in an atmosphere colder 
than that of our modern barns and wood- 
sheds, and they never complained. No hot- 
air furnaces or steam-pipes tempered the 
wintry air in their dwellings, and they slept 
soundly in the cold, even after eating hear- 
tily of shag-barks or butternuts and then 
washing them down with a quart or two of 
hard cider. 

The cooking was very simple, and the na- 
ture of the food plain and substantial. But 
few dishes were seen upon the table: pork 
and cabbage, corn bread and milk, with 
‘‘bean porridge,” were the everyday forms 
of food consumed. —Selected. 

————- ee — 


THE STORY OF A LUNATIC. 





The woman living happily with her hus- 
band and relatives is suddenly stricken with 
disease of the brain, ending in violent men- 
tal disorder. She is at first retained at 
home, and watched with all the attention of 
affection and sympathy. But her parox- 
ysms become teo violent and dangerous, 
and she is obliged to be placed in an asylum. 
Here for a time, she is supported by her 
relatives, until her disease becomes hopeless. 
Then the affection which might have with- 
stood all other shocks and changes seems un- 
able to bear the burden, It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, also, to support the pe- 
cuniary tax. Gradually she is neglected. 
And, finally, the authorities, finding that her 
board is not to be paid in the asylum, turn 
her over to the officials of the county where 
she resided. Her relatives have left the 
neighborhood, and the poor-masters are 
forced to place her in the alms-house. Here 
she associates with ruffians, criminals, idiots 
and wild lunatics. She is fed almost as the 
beasts are fed. She sleeps on a heap of 
straw, and is often cold, hungry, and hard- 
ly clothed. No glance of sympathy ever 
reaches her. The officials utterly misun- 
derstand the nature of the disease which af- 
flicts her, and have the old, traditional, stu- 
pid, barbaric habit of dealing with it. They 
know nothing of the modern methods of 
cure, nor, if they did, have they the means 
of applying them. Thedisease grows more 
intense. The poor creature, in her dim, 
wild way, understanding that she is where 
she ought not to be, and is badly treated, 
has fearful paroxysms, tears her clothing, 
shrieks and raves, and perhaps assaults the 
other paupers. Now she is fastened in a 
cage or acell, ironed, flogged, without light, 
with little food, sleeping on a heap of straw 
in a state of filth which cannot be described, 
covered soon with vermin, sometimes partly 
frozen in bitter nights, and thus remaining 
a wild, raving, incurable maniac for years. 
The delicate and well-cared-for woman of 
better days is abandoned by all men, and 
treated worse than the animals. 

The state board of charities had the wo- 
man finally removed to the Willard Asylum 
on Seneca lake, under the wise charge of 
that experienced physician of minds dis- 
eased, Dr. E. B. Chapin. This woman, 
heavily ironed, is brought by some strong 
poor-masters to the asylum. The first step 
is to remove her irons; then some kind fe- 
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male assistants take her to a warm bath, 
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and, for the first time in many years, she 
has the grateful feeling of cleanliness of 
body. She is clad in clean and respectable 
garments; is fed at table in a decent man- 
ner; is permitted to work off her nervous 
irritation by walking in light and warm cor- 
ridors, or with attendants in the grounds. 
At night she is put in a warm and comforta- 
ble bed, where the attendants watch her as 
a mother watches a babe. On Sunday she 
is brought to the chapel, and the sounds of 
that message which may bring peace even 
to the delirium of lunacy reach her dull 
ears. She is soon given some light occupa- 
tion. Her companions are, as a usual thing, 
quiet and undisturbing. The attendants 
and physicians are full of kindness and 
watchful care. The disease rapidly abates. 
Few paroxysms occur. The light of sani- 
ty never, perhaps, returns, but the wild, 
raving, filthy-looking creature of the alms- 
house cage is a decent, well-behaved, indus- 
trious lunatic; as comfortable as her mala- 
dy will permit her to be.—. Y. Times. 
oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 








At the Annual Meeting of the Connecti- 
eut Woman Suffrage Association in New 
Haven, December 18, Mrs. Jennie B. Brown, 
of Stony Creck, Ct., made an argument 
showing clearly the inconsistency of Wo- 
man’s disfranchisement with the principles 
of the State Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
and concluding as follows:— 

But having now settled the question as to 
whether the children whose maternal ances- 
tors were never manumitted, can properly 
be said to be free-born; and having made it 
appear that, according to the language of 
our Constitution framers, and the prece- 
dents established by the founders of our 
State government, it is the natural right of 
all responsible persons to participate in the 
administration of the same, sharing alike 
its benefits and responsibiliies, we will of- 
fer one or two concluding remarks. At 
this Centennial period I may with propriety 
quote the following: ‘‘In the year 1775 the 
Continental Congress sent throughout the 
whole country a declaration of rights, giv- 
ing a history of the whole trouble between 
England and America, and, in conclusion, 
they said: ‘We are compelled to submit to 
tyranny, or to take up arms in self-defence; 
we have counted the cost of our action, and 
we are determined to be free, as were our 
fathers before us and as we trust our chil- 
dren shall be after us. 

***Wedeclare before God that we will de- 
fend each other, and the liberties of the 
whole country, to the last moment of life!’ 

“This declaration was read by ministers 
from the pulpits all over the land. It was 
also read in Cambridge, Mass., to a vast 
multitude, and General Putnam assembled 
his troops to hear it. It was followed by a 
prayer from a distinguished clergyman, af- 
ter which the troops had twice cried 
‘Amen!’ The artillery fired a general sa- 
lute, while the new flag was unfurled, on 
one side of which was the motto, “\n ap- 
peal to Heaven,’ and on the other, ‘He 
who brought us over will defend us.’” 

And in this year 1875, with these same 
noble sentiments again permeating the at- 
mosphere of our country, I give voice to 
that class of individuals to whom a similar 
instrument would to-day apply, and declare 
that, as reformers of law and of society, we 
have counted the cost of our action, and we 
are determined to be free. For I doubt not 
that the spirit manifested by our ancestors, 
who, without distinction of sex, trusted that 
their children should be free after them, in 
this Centennial year thrills the heart of ev- 
ery woman in our land, whose soul loves 
liberty and whose intellect grasps its eternal 

rinciples, and who aspires to make her own 
ife respond nobly to their requirements. 
Does not the increasing knowledge of our 
real position, and the realization of our po- 
litical degradation bid us to-day either sac- 
rifice the last vestige of self-respect, or else 
strike the blow that shall make us free, as 
were not our mothers before us, but as we 
trust all our children shall be after us? 
Brothers and sisters, co-workers in the Suf- 
frage Cause, let us this day enter into a sol- 
emn covenant to defend each other, and the 
liberties of the whole country till the last 
moment of life; and though our implements 
of warfare be only simple earnest words, 
instead of sword and battle axe, 

Let us do our work, and do it well, 
And the blessings it shall bring, 
Millions yet unborn shall tell; 
And thev of patriot women sing, 
With these days of darkness gone; 


And all the bells of heaven shall ring, 
While Liberty unchained, still marches on! 


or 


A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 





Mrs. Lucy Woodworth, of Lansing, lowa, 
writes to the Dubuque 7imes a plain-spoken 
letter in reference to Leo Miller, the hero of 
a free-love compact with Mattie Strickland, 
of St. Johns, and one of the parties to a 
shameful hotel scandal in Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

“In the daily issue of the Zimes of Dec. 1, 
there was published the account of the sing- 
ular bargain between Mr. Leo Miller and 
Miss Mattie Strickland. It was a mutual 
agreement, drawn and signed by both par- 
ties, in which they declare their purpose to 
live together without legal marriage, form- 
ing their basis on an ordinary business con- 
tract, to terminate at the will of the parties 
in future. Accompanying this was the state- 
ment of the great grief of Miss Strickland’s 
parents and friends over the strange pro- 
ceedings. 

Will you allow me to publish in your 
paper what I know of this Mr. Leo Miller? 
Three years ago he was married to my 
grand-daughter, in Alleghany County, New 
York. He represented himself to be about 
thirty-seven years old, and to have been 
married twice before, one wife being dead 
and the other divorced. By his insinuating 
address he won completely the affections of 
this confiding girl, and they were married 
against the strong opposition of her parents 
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and friends, who had no confidence in him. 
He left her in about two years and a half, 
for business in the west. She then went 
out to join him, but saw things that utter- 
ly destroyed her confidence in him as a 
moral man. 

‘He soon abandoned her entirely, and has 
now by his arts succeeded in inducing this 
young lady to go into this arrangement on 
the wretched scheme of free-love, which he 
advocates. I have letters from her parents, 
telling the agony they have felt over their 
misguided daughter's conduct. She has no 
doubt fallen under the wiles of a libertine, 
who masks his conduct under the plea of 
marriage reform, only to be cast off by him 
when he shall have become tired of her, 
and some new affinity shall have aroused his 
unholy passion. 

“I write this letter as a duty to society, to 
warn them against Mr. Leo Miller, a man 
proven to be unworthy of any regard.” 

~~ ome 


WOMAN AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 

With an eye to picking up some ideas on 
the subject of German literature, and more 
especially with reference to the connection 
of women therewith, we procured a book 
recently published, entitled ‘‘Life and Lit- 
erature in the Fatherland,” by John F. 
Hurst. John F. Hurst has a handle to his 
name in the shape of D. D. This ordinari- 
ly stands for doctor of divinity, hence it 
was natural to infer that the learned doctor 
had in his book on the ‘‘Literature of the 
Fatherland,” given the subject a fair consid- 
eration to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; but what are we to think, when from 
the beginning to the end of the work, he 
mentions not one woman as having any 
place in German literature? 

He tells us, with great particularity, that 
there are now living in Germany fifty thou- 
sand men, who have written one or more 
books, but he says not one word of the wo- 
men writers. So far as his books are con- 
cerned, nobody would ever know that any 
woman in Germany was scratching away 
for fame and ‘‘dear life” as eagerly and per- 
sistently as any in that literary army of fifty 
thousand men, Having apparently fully 
investigated the subject, he turther says that 
‘the annual issue of new books in Germany 
now exceeds ten thousand volumes, and is 
increasing every year.” He quotes Menzel, 
as saying, many years ago, that ‘‘In Ger- 
many alone, according to a moderate calcu- 
lation, ten millions of books were annually 
printed;” and yet, he gives no wéman the 
credit of having had a hand therein, 

Now if Mr. Hurst were not sheltered be- 
hind the sanctity of the cloth, we might be 
tempted to translate his D, D. into what Mr. 
Mantalini would call a ‘‘demnition dunce;” 
as it is, we will simply dub him a very dull 
divine. In writing up the literature of 
England, at the present day, dees any intell- 
igent fair-minded man, in any description of 
the grand army of quill-drivers, ever omit 
to mention George Eliot, Harriet Martineau, 
Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Browning, Charlotte 
Bronte, and a starry host too numerous to 
mention? Would any American writer be 
doing justice to French literature, if, in a 
published account of it, he ignored the wo- 
men writers, and made not the slightest al- 
lusion to Madame De Stael, Madame de 
Sevigne, George Sand, and others, who 
have added luster to its laurels?) Fancy 
what we should think of a German D. D., 
who should write up American literature 
for the information of his countrymen, af- 
ter ten years stay among us, without a word 
about Harriet Beecher Stowe, Miss Alcott, 
Gail Hamilton, Miss Phelps or Mrs. Howe, 
and, moreover, without the remotest hint, 
as to the thousands of other women in the 
United States, who scratch for fame and 
fortune, some of whom, single handed and 
alone, make more noise in the world than 
any of the literary lions led out of German 
workshops by Mr. Hurst for us to gaze on 
and admire. 

We are not so well informed as to Wo- 
man’s work in German literature, as we per- 
haps would be, did the doctors of ae 
who go to Europe to dawdle about in search 
of health, recreation and new ideas, give us 
the whole truth when they write books to 
instruct us as to literature in the Fatherland. 
However, although Dr. Hurst has kept so 
dark on the subject, we have knowledge of 
many women in Germany who are distin- 
guished in the line of letters. There is E. 
Marlitt, who is better known and liked in 
America for her novels than is the great 
Professor Lange, who has written scores of 
books, and who is lauded and magnified by 
Dr. Hurst as the greatest commentator in 
Europe. We may mention here, that Dr. 
Hurst makes a note of one woman, the 
daughter of this Dr. Lange, whom he calls 
a “‘literary lady,” from the fact that she 
knows where every book in her father’s li- 
brary belongs, and is the only one who is 
permitted to touch them or the papers of 
the learned professor, and that she assists 
him by her taste and indusiry, That is 
doubtless Dr. Hurst’s notion of a woman's 
sphere in literature. Fancy George Eliot's 
claim to the title of literary lady being 
founded on her ability to keep Mr. Lewes, 
books and papers in order, and her facility 
in correcting mistakes in his MSS. 

By means of translation we have become 
familiar with the names and the works of 
German women who are gaining ground for 
their sex, and reaping fame for themselves. 
Among those renowned, at least in fiction, 
we recall Fanny Lewald, author of ‘‘Hulda 
or The Deliverer;’ Louisa Muhlbach, over 
whose historical rigmaroles our young, un- 
tamed novel readers went mad not a great 
while ago; Countess Elise Polks, who wrote 
“Musical Sketches and Recollections of Men- 
delsohn,” Wilhelmine Von Hillern, whose 
“Only a Girl” and “By his own Might” 
most readers find vastly more entertaining 
and enjoyable than Auerbach’s long drawn 
out “On the Heights” and “Villa on the 
Rhine.” Yet Auerbach, if we take Dr. 
Hurst’s word for it, is at the head in Ger- 
man fiction. 

In another department there is Franklin 
Rosa Rubinsten, a young German lady who 
has received the degree of Doctor of. Phil- 
osophy from Leipsig University, and has 
recently given a course of popular lectures 
on Science. Amely Boelte, another of the 


. ignored women writers, is said to be prepar- 





ing the fourth edition of her book on ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Labor and Mission.” 

From these, and other facts that might 
be given did space permit, it is plain to see 
that the gifted women of Germany, like 
those of other enlightened nations, are push- 
ing to the front in every department of lit- 
erature, and are reaching for its highest 
honors and brightest laurels. Germany is 
not a nation of boors, as was once supposed, 
nor are its people solid lumps of stolidity. 
In art, science, theology, scholarship, in 
everything included in the realm of thought, 
they stand second to none. And in the 
matter of education, Germany is, in some 
reepects, ahead of ourown country. While 
American women are knocking at the doors 
of Yale and Harvard in vain, women, in 
Germany, can study in the great University 
of Leipsig on the same footing as men: 
Another fact which is ignored by his rever- 
ence, Mr. Hurst, in his account of German 
universities. Education, it is said, is the 
right of women most discussed among the 
Germans at the present day. 

Carl Schurz, in his lecture on ‘‘Educa- 
tional Problems,” falls far behind some of 
his brave brethren in the Fatherland in this 
respect, and only echoes the common talk 
of men who arrogate to themselves the 
right to define a sphere for women, and 
then set themselves to work out the prob- 
lem of how to pin her down to it. A task 
they find harder and harder as the years go 


by. 

“In his book Dr. Hurst describes his pil- 
grimage to the homes of Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder and Wieland; but, of course, he 
never mentions the woman whose literary 
labors helped to make the reputation of 
Weimar, the German Athens. Oh, no! the 
literary men of Germany get all the glory 
as they do almost everywhere. Witness 
the honors lately paid to that ‘“‘graceless 
ne’er-do-well,” Edgar A. Poe, When has 
any woman in literature been so honored, 
even though she may have done good and 
not evil, all the days of her life? 

But, says some one, literary women in 
Germany write ‘‘only age 4 novels,” noth- 
ing for immortality. Oh, they do, do ae 
Do the sons of genius write us ‘‘trashy 
novels”? What think you of that silly, 
sickening, sentimental “Sorrows of Wer- 
ter,” by no less a person than the great 
Goethe? And ‘Elective Aftinities”—why, 
if a German woman had written such a 
book as that, she would have passed her 
life thereafter, on the ‘‘ragged edge,” and 
have gone to her grave at last, heaped with 
obloquy and shame. Her name would have 
been a byword and a reproach. No stone 
would have been reared to her, no statue 
unveiled to her honor. Fame would have 
ceased, very soon, the sounding of her name 
down the corridors of time. No pilgrim 
D.Ds. would have made her home a shrine. 

But then Goethe was a man anda poet, 
and all things must be forgiven to the poet 
who is a man. 

However, the new day dawns in Ger 
many, and when all the avenues of learning 
are open to its women, with full liberty 
granted them to walk therein, they will 
take possession of and occupy their fair 
share in the world of letters. Considering 
what they have already done, with the odds 
against them, no risk is run in presaging a 
glorious future. Bessre BRAMBLE. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 











HUMOROUS. | 


“Is the Colonel here?” shouted a man 
sticking his head into a Kansas City street 
car. ‘‘He is,” answered thirteen men, as 
they rose up. 

A Frenchman thinks the English language 
is very tough. ‘‘Dere is look out,” he says, 
“which isto put out your head and see; 
and look out which is to haul in your head 
and not for to see—just contrarie.” 

EPITAPH. 
The stove was cold, 
The kettle wouldn't boil 
So she tilted the can, 
And put on a little oil. 
Gone to meet the man who blew out the gas. 

A young lady asking a Williamsport 
young man in a music store, ‘‘Have you 
1appy dreams? was astonished when he re- 
plied, ‘“‘No ma’am, I’m mostly troubled 
with the nightmare.” 


“That clock, stranger,” said a Michigan 
farmer, ‘‘was the best. kind of clock up to 
six months ago, when my daughter began 
to have beaux, and now the blame thing is 
always two hours slow.” 


The wish has been expressed that the por- 
trait of Hon. H. Hamlin might be put upon 
the two cent stamp. Then the righteously- 
indignant people might punch his head 
every time they sent off a newspaper by 
mail. 

A local debating society is preparing to 
wrestle with the following question: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That a man who plays on an accor- 
decn and keeps a barking dog can’t be a 
Christian.” Four members to one want to 
take the negative side. 

A little girl went into a neighbor’s house 
one day, where some apple-pearings lay on 
a plate on the table. After sitting awhile 
she said, ‘‘I smell apples.” ‘‘Yes,” the 
lady replied, ‘I guess you smell these ap- 
ple-parings on the plate.” ‘‘No, no,” said 
she, ‘‘’tain’t them I smell, I smell whole 
apples.” 

A boy was standing on the corner of St. 
Clair and Monroe Streets this morning, 
with his face all scarred, torn, and bleeding. 
A gentleman, thinking something terrible 
had happened stepped up and said: ‘‘Well, 
bub, you look pretty well used up; what's 
the matter?” ‘‘Oh, nuthin’,” replied the 
boy, ‘‘only I went to blow into my dog’s 
ear this mornin’, an’ didn’t git my face out 
of the way in time. That’s all.” 

Two sparks from London, while enjoying 
themselves among the heather in Argyle- 
shire last autumn, came upon a decent-look- 
ing shepherd reading on the top of a hill. 
They accosted him by remarking, ‘‘You 
have a fine view here; you will see a great 
way.” ‘Ou ay, ou ay, a ferry great way.” 
“Ah! you will see America here?” ‘‘Farrer 
than that,” said Donald, ‘“‘Ah! how’s that?” 
“Ou, just wait till the mist gangs awa, an 
you'll see the mune!” 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
dite on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
man’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 





SEND IN YOUR PETITIONS. 
During the past ten days we have received 
more than forty petitions, signed by nearly 
two thousand names, thus swelling the num- 
ber of petitioners, so far received, to about 
eight thousand. As the Joint Special Com- 
mittee will probably soon report, at least in 
part, to the legislature, there should be no 
farther delay for the purpose of obtaining 
additional signatures. Therefore send in 
your petitions to this office, and send them 


in at once. H. B. B. 
a ee —_-— 


LECTURE FUND. 





It is extremely desirable to improve the op- 
portunity which this Centennial year gives of 
showing that the principles for which men 
fought and died, a hundred years ago, are 
the very same which the Women Suffrag- 
ists are striving now to have applied to 
women. 

To this end it is proposed to raise a fund 
to send lecturers all over the State, who 
will also distribute tracts, circulate the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, and thus create a public 
sentiment which will demand the applica- 
tion of those principles to women. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Society held last 
week, Wm. I. Bowditch subscribed a hun- 
dred dollars toward such a fund. Now 
will not the friends everywhere, who ap- 
prove of this plan, send in contributions to 
enable us to carry it out? If the sum you 
can spare is only small, send it in. Those 
who can give of their abundance should 
not fail to do it. The evenings of these 
last winter months, and of the early spring, 
could be turned to good account by means 
of lectures, which are an invaluable instru- 
mentality. 

Every State should have such a fund. 
This year, 1876, would then tell for the 
rights of women, as 1776 did for the rights 


of men. L. 8. 
eee 


THIRD SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





A Third Public Hearing took place before 
the Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, in Representatives’ Hall, Boston, 
last Wednesday, at 10 a.m. A large audi- 
ence was present. 

The Chairman of the Committee an- 
nounced that althongh no remonstrance 
was legally before them, they would give 
one hour to the petitioners, then one hour 
to remonstrants, and then the remaining time 
to the petitioners. In view of the fact that 
nearly 8000 citizens of Massachusetts have 
petitioned for Woman Suffrage, and not one 
against it, this was certainly an unusual act 
of courtesy to the remonstrants on the part 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Blackwell presented the resolutions 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, unanimously adopted at its recent 
annual meeting, endorsing the petitions and 
appealing to good men of all parties for 
their support. He read additional testimo- 
ny to the benefits of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming from Dr. Hayford, editor of the 
Laramie Sentinel, also from Governor Thayer 
and Ex-Governor Campbell. He showed 
that the phrase adopted by New Jersey, in 
1776, conferring Suffrage on ‘‘all inhabi- 
tants” was identical with the phrase used 
in the Province Charter of Massachusetts, 
and that the women of New Jersey were en- 
franchised thereby; that Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts would increase the num- 
ber of native American voters from 257,747 
to 543,163 and the native American voting 
majority from 148,258 to 332,242; that both 
the Democratic and Republican parties were 
by their platforms committed to the princi- 
ple; and that Municipal Suffrage for women 

was already in successful operation in Eng- 
land, Holland, Austria and Sweden. 

Miss Eastman spoke forcibly, illustrating 
by several amusing anecdotes and quoting 
Charles Sumner. 

Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, Mrs. Wheaton, 
of Michigan, Mrs. Bowdry and Mrs. War- 
ner represented the remonstrants, consum- 
ing an hour anda half and leaving only thir- 
ty minutes for the petitioners, which was 
occupied by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D. D., 
of Marblehead, who showed that the Bible 
was on our side, by Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, 
who demanded Woman Suffrage in the in- 
terest of the home, and by Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
who based her claim upon justice, and the 
right of every citizen, man or woman, toa 
voice in making the laws. 

Mr. Blackwell expressed the desire of the 
petitioners that Wendell Phillips might be 
heard before the Committee next Tuesday; 
but the Committee, having already given 
three public hearings, voted to close them 
at this point. We hope and believe that a 
bill to enable women to vote in Town and 
Municipal elections will soon be reported by 
the Committee to the Legislature. L. & 
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ACTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CONVENTION. 


The action taken by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at its recent 
annual meeting, was very decided and une- 
quivocal, as is shown by the resolutions 
that were adopted, and also by those that 
were rejected. Those adopted received, 
we believe, in every case, two thirds of all 
the votes cast, while those rejected were 
lost by an adverse vote equally emphatic. 
We give these resolutions below in the or- 


der of their adoption: 

Resolved: That the untiring zeal, steadfast perseve- 
rance, absorbing and rare devotion with which the ed- 
itors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL have conducted that 
most important auxiliary to our work, are worthy of 
our profoundest respect and regard, and that we urge 
all interested in this movement to give that paper their 
active and earnest support. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, in 
its seventh annual meeting assembled, concurs with 
the 6000 petitioners whose names are now before the 
Legislature in asking for the passage of a Jaw enab- 
ling women to vote in Presidential elections; also 
for a law enabling women to vote in town and muni- 
cipal elections; also for a resolve to amend the State 
Constitution so as to abolish all political distinctions 
on account of sex. 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association be 
hereby instructed to address a memorial to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Colorado, now at session 
in Denver, asking them to incorporate impartial Suf- 
frage for women in the Constitution of the Centen- 
nial State. 

Resolved, That in view of the complete practical 
success of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, and of the 
constitutional amendment just adopted in Minnesota, 
providing that women may vote at any elections for 
officers of schools or on any measure relating to 
schools, and may be eligible to any office pertaining 
to the management of schools, and in view of the 
beneficial results of Woman Suffrage in England, 
Holland, Austria and Sweden, we appeal to the good 
men of all parties to signalize this Centennial year of 
American independence by establishing Impartial Suf- 
frage and Equal Rights for all. 

Resolved. That the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association ony —— with their honored 
friend, William Lloyd Garrison, in the death of his 
beloved wife, which oceurred this morning, and that 
they tender to him their warmest sympathy in his 
great bereavement, 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association deeply sympathize with their honored 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the 
death of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, her illustrious and be- 
loved husband, and while we share with the entire 
community and the civilized world in the general 
sense of loss sustained by his death, as Suffragists we 
remember with satisfaction that Dr. Howe petitioned 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, two years ago, in 
behalf of Woman Suffrage, and was a hearty believer 
in the Equal Rights of Woman. 

Resolved, That it is self-evidently true that men and 
women are created equals, that neither sex has any 
right to rule or claim superiority over the other, and 
that both have an inherent and inalienable right to an 
equal voice in the administration of the Government 
which claims of them submission to its laws and the 
payment of taxes for its support. 

That, as women have the same natural right to the 
ballot as men, with even greater n of its protecting 
power, the laws which deprive them of this right and 
condemn them to abject political servitude solely on 
account of their sex are arbitrary, cruel and despotic, 
and that the men who make and enforce them are 
neither honorable nor just. 

That the ruling power in this Commonwealth is not 
a republic, either in form or spirit; on the contrary, 
it is an artful combination of a rich and powerful mi- 
nority against the rights and liberty of the majority— 
a despotism as absolute and as irresponsible to its vic- 
tims as any which now exists among the monarchies 
of the old world. 

That this organized despotism called the State, 
which has usurped and now holds absolute and irre- 
sistible sway over the destinies of more than half a 
million of our fellow citizens, which taxes them with- 
out representation, and imprisons and hangs them 
without trial by a jury of their peers, calls for as stern 
and determined resistance to-day as did the milder 
despotism of the British Government a hundred years 
ago. 

Resolved: That the Woman Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts have no affiliation as such with any existing 
political party, and stand uncommitted upon all politi- 
cal issues except that of Woman Suffrage. 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee be ge requested to call a State Con- 
vention early next fall to consider our political duties 
in the coming campaign. 

The resolutions rejected, after full dis- 
cussion in open Convention, were those 
which arraigned the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats as tyrants, which charged Governor 
Rice with a violation of his pledge, which 
instructed the Executive Committee to call 
a Convention early next fall to organize a 
Woman Suffrage political campaign, which 
charged the Republican party with insincer- 
ity, which rebuked the WomaAn’s JouRNAL 
for having made alliances with political 
parties on an insufficient basis, and which 
disclaimed, on the part of the Association, 
all responsibility for the utterances of that 
paper. 

This emphatic endorsement of the past 
policy of the Executive Committee and of 
the Association ought to be clearly under- 
stood. The reports of the daily papers, 
made in haste by gentlemen who did not al- 
ways fully understand the points at issue, 
were somewhat confused, and in some cases 
incorrect. The best was that of the Daily 
Globe, as might be expected from its pro- 
nounced and friendly attitude on the Suf- 
frage question. 

In regard to the utterances,—past, pres- 
ent, or future,—by the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
no one is responsible for them, of course, 
but the editors. Yet it is proper to say that 
these three editors, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, 
and Mr. Blackwell, have always been, and 
still are, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association; and that, in no case yet 
has their course ever been disapproved 
either by the majority of the Executive 
Committee, or by a majority of the Associ- 
ation as expressed at its Annual Conven- 
tions. Moreover, we have reason to believe 
that our political course has always repre- 
sented the convictions and wishes of two- 
thirds of the active workers, and of nine- 
tenths of the Woman Suffrage voters of 
the State. Be this as it may, we have rep- 
resented our own, honest convictions, and 
propose to do so hereafter. 

The resolutions adopted by the recent 
Convention, each and all of them, meet our 
hearty acceptance. But we recognize the 
equal right of the minority to differ with 
us, and to express their differences. The 
true secret of harmony is not to stifle indi- 
vidual freedom, but to unite where union 


is possible, and to differ amicably where dif- 





ference is inevitable. The only real ene- 
mies of our cause are the opponents of 
Equal Rights for women. And the only 
people against whom we can all cordially 
and conscientiously fight are those who op- 
pose Woman Suffrage, not those who differ 
as to the best means of attaining it. 
Hw. B B. 
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A CORRECTION CORRECTED. 


Miss Loud takes exception to three state- 
ments contained in our report of the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf 
frage Association last week. She asserts, 
first that Miss Loud’s point of order was 
‘unanimously sustained; second that the 
resolution censuring Governor Rice was lost 
only by the casting vote of the chairman; 
and third that there are ‘‘errors enough in 
our report to fill a volume.” 

To which we reply, first that Miss Loud’s 
appeal from the decision of the chair was 
not sustained; second that the resolution 





.censuring Governor Rice was twice defeat- 


ed-—first it was laid on the table, on motion 
of Mr. Blackwell, seconded and sustained by 
Mrs. Ripley, by the casting vote of the chair- 
man, and again, after a motion to reconsider, 
it was voted down—43 to 20 

Our correspondent’s third point is evi- 
dently incorrect, because our entire report 
is not sufficient to fill a volume, and there- 
fore cannot, in the nature of the case, con- 
tain errors enough to doso, If our corre- 
spondent doubts our statentent let her apply 
for information to the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the meeting, who will confirm our 
report. H. B. B. 

—_——_— ep oo 
IN MEMORIAM, 


We last week gave a brief notice of the 
death of the cherished wife of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, with the promise of a farther 
notice this week. 

She died of acute pneumonia at the age 
of sixty-five, and was buried on Thursday 
of last week, in Forest Hill Cemetery. At 
the funeral wére gathered the diminishing 
numbers of the old abolitionists— Wendell 
Phillips, Samuel May, Theodore Weld, Mrs. 
Chapman, Robert F. Walcott, Lucy Stone, 
Miss Weston, the Southwicks, the Newells, 
the Sewalls, the Spooners, and the children 
of the anti-slavery reformers, all drawn by 
tender sympathy with the bereaved family. 

Samuel May conducted the service. He 
had known Mrs. Garrison even before Mr. 
Garrison had, and remembered her when, 
in the freshness of her young life of nine- 
teen years, she was lending a hand to Sam- 
uel J. May, then settled in her native town, 
Brooklyn, Ct. During all the years that 
have intervened, he had known her as the 
brave, good wife, the careful, patient moth- 
er, and, when her health failed, she was still 
the light of the home. Wendell Phillips 
followed: 

REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

How hard it is to let our friends go. We 
cling to them as if separation was separa- 
tion forever; and yet, as life nears its end, 
and we tread the last years together, have 
we any right to be surprised that the circle 
grows narrow ?—that so many fall, one after 
another, at our side? Death seems to strike 
very frequently; but it is only the natural, 
inevitable fate, however sad it séems for 
the moment. Some of us can recollect, 
only twenty years ago, the large and loving 
group that lived and worked together; the 
joy of companionship, sympathy with each 
other almost their only joy, for the out- 
look was very dark, and our toil seemed al- 
most vain. he dislike of what we aimed 
at, the social frown, obliged us to be all the 
world to each other; and yet it was a full 
life; the life was worth living; the labor 
was its own reward; we lacked nothing. 

As I stand by this dust, my thoughts go 
freshly back to those pleasant years, when 
the warp and woof of her life was woven 
so close tothe rest of us; when the sight of 
it was such an es How cheerful- 
ly she took up daily the burden of sacrifice 
and effort! With what serene courage she 
looked into the face of peril to her own 
life and to those who were dearer to her 
than life! A young bride brought under 
such dark skies, and so ready for them! 
Trained among Friends, with the blood of 
martyrdom and self-sacrifice in her veins, 
she came so naturally to the altar! And 
when they put up the gallows in front of 
the young bride’s windows, never from that 
brave soul did the husband get look or 
word that bade him do anything but go 
steadily forward and take no counsel of 
man. Sheltered in the jail, a great city 
hunting for his life, how strong he must 
have been when they brought him his youn 
wife’s brave words: ‘‘I know my husbanc 
will never betray his principles!” Help- 
meet, indeed, for the pioneer in that terrible 
fight! The most unselfish of human beings, 
she poured all her strength into the lives of 
those about her, without asking acknowl- 
edgment or recognition, unconscious of the 
sacrifice. With marvelous ability, what 
would kave been weary burdens to others 
she lifted so gaily!) A young mother, with 
the cares of a growing family, not rich in 
means, only her own hands to help, yet 
never failing in cheerful welcome to every 
call; doing for others as if her life was ail 
leisure and her hands full. Who ever saw 
her reluct at any sacrifice her own purpose 
or her husband’s made necessary? No mat- 
ter how long and weary the absence, no 
matter how lonely he left her, she cheered 
and strengthened him to the sacrifice if his 
great cause asked it. What rare executive 
ability, doing a great deal, and so easily as 
to never seem burdened! The fair current 
of her husband’s grand purpose swept on 
unchecked by any distracting anxiety. Her 
energy and capacity left him all his strength 
free for the world’s service. 

Many of you have seen her only in years 


when illness hindered her power. You can 
hardly appreciate the large help she gave 
the Anti-Slavery movement. 

That home was a great help. Her hus- 
band’s word and pen sounen his purpose 
far and wide; but the comrades that his 
ideas brought to his side her welcome melt- 
ed into friends. No matter how various 
and discordant they were in many things 
—no matter how much to bear and 
overlook,—her patience and her thanks 
for their sympathy in the great idea, were 
always suflicient for this work also. She 
made a family of them, and her roof was 
always a home for all. I never shall forget 
the deep feeling—his voice almost breaking 
to tears—with which Henry C. Wright tok 
me of the debt his desolate life owed to that 
home. And who shall say how much that 
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served the great cause? Yet, drudgery did 
not choke thought. Care never narrowed 
her interest. She was not merely the moth- 
er, or head of a home, her own life and her 
husband's moved hand in hand, in such lov- 
ing accord, seemed so exactlv one, that it was 
hard to divide their work. At the fire-side, 
—in the hours, not frequent, of relaxation,— 
in scenes of stormy debate, that beautiful 
presence, of rare sweetness and dignity, 
what an inspiration and power it was! And 
then the mother—fond, painstaking, faith- 
ful! No mother who bars every generous 
thought out from her life, and in severe se- 
clusion forgets everything but her children— 
no such mother was ever more exact in ev- 
ery duty, ready for every care, faithful at 
every point, more lavish in fond thought- 
fulness, than this mother, whose cares never 
narrowed the broad idea of duty she brought 
from her girl’s home. 

Who can forget her modest dignity—ever 
equal to the high place events called her to? 
In that group of remarkable men and wo- 
men which the anti-slavery movement drew 
together, she had her own niche,—which 
no one else could have filled so unconscious- 
ly or perfectly as she did. And in that 
rounded life no over zeal in one channel, 
no extra service at one point needs be of- 
fered as excuse for shortcoming elsewhere. 
She forgot, omitted nothing. How much 
we all owe her! She is not dead. She has 
one before; but she has not gone away. 
Nearer than ever, this very hour she 
watches and ministers to those in whose 
lives she was so wrapped; to whose happi- 
ness she was so devoted. Who thinks that 
loving heart could be happy if it was not 
allowed to minister to these she loved! 
How easy it is to fancy the welcome the 
old faces have given her! The trusted 
faces; the familiar faces; the old tones, 
that have carried her back to the pleasant 
ears of health, and strength, and willing 
abor! How gladly she broke the bonds 
that hindered her activity! There are more 
there than here. How slight the change 
seems to her! She has not left us,—she has 
rejoinedthem. She has joined the old band 
that worked life-long for the true and the 
good. The dear, familiar names, how fresh- 
ly they come toour lips!) We can see them 
bend over and lift her up to them, to a 
broader life. Faith is sight to-day. She 
works on a higher level; ministers to old 
ideas; guards those she went through life 
with so lovingly. Even in that higher 
work they watch for our coming also. Let 
the years yet spared us here be warning to 
make ourselves more fit for that compan- 
ionship. The separation is hard. Nature 
will have its way. ‘The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness,” and for a while, loves 
to dwell on it; needs perhaps to dwell on 
it. But the hour is just here knocking at 
the door when we shall thank God not only 
for the long years of companionship, and 
health, and example, which she has given 
us, but for this great relief: that, in fulness 
of time, in loving kindness, He hath broken 
the bond which hindered her. No heaven 
that is not ahometo her. She worked with 
God here, and He has taken her into his 
presence. Weare sad because of the void 
at our side. It is hard to have the path so 
empty around us. We miss that face and 
those tones. That is the body; limited, 
narrow, of little faith. The soul shines 
through in a moment, sees its own destiny, 
and thanks God for the joyous change! We 
draw sad breaths now. We miss the mag- 
net that kept this home together. We miss 
the tie that bound so lovingly into one life 
so many lives. That is broken. We peer 
into the future, and fear for another void 
still, and a narrower circle, not knowing 
which of us will be taken next. With an 
effort of patience—with half-submission— 
we bow to God's dealings. That is only for 
an hour. Ina little while we shall remem- 
ber the grand life; we shall thank God for 
the contribution it has made to the educa- 
ing forces of the race; for the good it has 
been prompted to do; for the part it had 
strength to play in the grandest drama of 
our generation; and then, with our eyes 
lifted and not dimmed by tears, we shall 
be able to say, out of a full heart. ‘Thou 
doest all things well. Blessed be thy name. 
Blessed be thy name for the three-score 
over-flowing years; for the sunny sky she 
was permitted finally to see;—the hated 
name made immortal; the periled life which 
she lived to see guarded by a nation’s grati- 
tude; for the cap-stone put on with shout- 
ings; that she was privileged to enter the 
promised land and rest in the triumph, 
with the family circle unbroken—all she 
loved about her. And blessed be Thy name, 
Father, that in due time, with gracious and 
merciful loving-kindness, Thou didst break 
the bonds that hindered her true life and 
take her to higher service In thine immedi- 
ate presence. 

Dr. Putnam fittingly alladed to the con- 
stant and tender ministry of daily care 
which had been most lovingly rendered 
through all the years of invalidism, to the 
patient sufferer who had gone. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 

One does not know what to say at a time 
like this. But our sympathy is with those 
who are bereaved. Tender and beautiful 
tributes have been paid to the sleeper there. 
We know that this family will miss her from 
the chair where she always sat, and from the 
window out of which she was accustomed 
to look on the moving world in which she 
could take no active part, even more than 
if she had not been almost limited to that 








one spot. We who came up to her door 
shall miss the welcome she always gave, and 
her parting smile when we went away. Bus 
the pleasant and hallowed memories are left 
and will always remain, ‘ 

This dear friend, by reason of her infirm. 
ities, in later years was unable to participate 
in the reform work which went on all around 
her. But she rendered valuable service by 
her earnest interest, and by her quiet and 
cheerful presence. She took things as they 
came, and encouraged those who were in the 
midst of the work. 

For the young people she had always a 
word; they, too, will miss her as well as we 
who are older; we are all of us going after 
her, and I only wish that we could go as 
well assured that what we had to do was 
done as thoroughly, as patiently, and with 
as much of the true spirit that ought to be 
in us all, as we believe she had who sat, a 
patient waiter, working in her waiting. 

The friends of Mr. Garrison everywhere, 
will regret to hear that he was himself too 
ill to be present on this occasion. He is 
still confined to his room, but is slowly im- 
proving. L. 8. 
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We have just received recent numbers of 
the Daily News and Daily Trilune, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, giving a summary of an ad- 
dress delivered there, week before last, by 
Dr. J. H. Hayrorp, editor of the Laramie 
(Wyoming) Sentinel, upon the practical work- 
ings of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. We 
copy the report of the Denver Tribune, en- 
tire. 

A large audience was called together, at 
Meennerchor Hall, last night, composed of 
— prominent citizens and members of 
the Legislature and the Constitutional Con- 
vention, with their wives and families, to 
listen to an address from Dr. J. H. Hayford, 
Laramie yous) Sentinel, on the history 
and practical workings of Woman Suffrage 
in yoming Territory. The speaker was 
introduced by Miss Dr. Avery ina short but 
pertinent reference to the cause, and what 
was expected of its adherents. 

Dr. Hayford did not lay any claim to the 
title of orator, having, as he remarked, nev- 
er been accustomed to public speaking, and 
never having made what might be called an 
address, in set terms, in his life. He pro- 
ceeded to speak, however, in a conversa- 
tional, rough-and-ready style, upon the top- 
ic selected, and, before he was through, con- 
vinced his hearers that, if not a good orator, 
he was, at least, a passable talker. He was 
not at first a Woman Suffragists had never 
advocated such tenets in speeches, or in the 
columns of the newspaper, up to a date just 
previous to the passage of the colebeated leer 
in Wyoming. But, in Laramie, much that 
was good in society was due to women. 
The first schoolhouse in the Territory was 
erected through the exertions of women, 
and for five years it stood about the only 
school edifice of any consequence in the Ter- 
ritory. It was so with thechurches, They 
had five of them, and a!! were helped on or 
started by women. The law that had cre- 
ated so much excitement, and which had 
been looked upon as an anomaly almost in 
jurisprudence, was very brief, He had writ- 
ten it himself, and could repeat its provi- 
sions. There were barely eight lines of it, 
It was incorporated in the statute book, say- 
ing in about so many words, that ‘‘women 
above the age of twenty-one years, should 
have the right of Suffrage conferred upon 
them.” That was all there was to it. Af. 
ter he had prepared it, he handed it to ‘‘Un- 
cle John Herrick,” who, upon receiving the 
promise that he should have the honors as 
well as the name, agreed to introduce it. It 
was a Democratic Legislature, but, after 
some trouble, it was passed. And Governor 
Campbell, who had been interviewed on the 
subject, had agreed, if it went through, that 
he would sign it. And he did so sign, and 
Woman Suttrage became the law in Wyom- 
ing. At the time, there was not a woman 
ora manin the Territory who was known 
as a Woman Suffragist. 

The idea was, that such a law, while it 
would be right, would serve as an adver- 
tisement for the Territory, which was then 
in its infancy. And he wasright. It had 
attracted attention, been spoken of in all the 
papers, and the result was that even the most 
unenlightened had heard of Wyoming. 

The speaker described in vivid style the 
first court held in the Territory after the 
passage of the law. There was a general 
laxity in Laramie. While many of the laws 
were enforced, there were regulations con- 
cerning certain things which were never en- 
forced. The first grand jury and the first 
petit jury were each composed of about one 
half menand one half women. He had him- 
self suggested the names of the ladies to 
serve, his own wife included, and the re- 
sult was that these women set themselves to 
work to clear the city of social vices, and 
they gave notice through the newspapers 
that the laws were all to be enforced. Those 
social evils, the prostitutes and the gamblers, 
had to pack up and leave. All due to these 
women on the jury. The Sheriff swept up 
his jury room floor, and finally procured 4 
carpet. And only one juryman, during the 
sittings of five days, had come into the 
apartment smoking. He was mildly re 
buked, and did not repeat the offense. 

The apartments at the hotel, where the 
jurymen and jurywomen lodged, were sep- 
arated by a corridor. The women had 4 
bailiff remain with them, attending to their 
wants, who was of theirown sex. Themen 
had a similar ofticer, who wasa man. The 
first murder trial held was a solemn occa- 
sion. The ladies sent for a Bible, read 4 
chapter, and then had prayer. The door 
of their apartment was open, and before the 
women jurors had got through with their 
devotions, the gentlemen jurors were found 
standing at the door with heads uncover 
and listening respectfully. That jury sent 
that murderer to the penitentiary for life, on 
an indictment for homicide, At first, of 
course, it was difficult to get women to serve 
on juries. But now there is no difficulty. | 

In answer to the question, “(How has it 
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operated?” the speaker said that, before the 
law passed, taere was the usual amount of 

fanity, drunkenness, and broils at the 

lis during ekctions. But now he never 
saw anything ai the hustings that prevented 
any woman from visiting the polls and cast- 
ing her vote. Some ladies preferred to go 
up and vote by themselves. Others wou d 
go accompanied dy their husbands or rela- 
tives. But they voted, voted intelligently, 
and always in the interest of morality, Chris- 
tianity and sobriety, and no one thought 
of molesting them. He believed that in a 
community where there were three hundred 
women voters, two hundred and. ninety of 
the number would go up and cast their bal- 
lots, in Wyoming. It would be the same 
everywhere. There was one instance in 
Laramie where the husband regularly voted 
the Democratic ticket, and the wife as 
promptly cast a Republican ticket, and they 
never had any trouble over their difference 
in politics. Each one worked for his or 
her party and its principles as hard as_peo- 
ple generally do, but, aside from a pleasant 
joke over their success or failure, they nev- 
er had any serious disagreement. 

He believed that there were not any great 
number of men or womenin Wyoming who 
could be induced to abrogate the law con- 
ferring suffrage on women, As to holding 
office, he did not find that women had yet 
become insatiate office-hunters. There were 
a few magistrates, two or three County Su- 
perintendents of Education, and some mem 
bers of School Boards. And there was no 
complaint as to the manner in which they 
performed their duties. [He believed that 
some would be sent to the Legislature, orto 
Congress, if they could be induced to come 
down to the positions, After touching upon 
some other points, the Doctor retired. 

He was followed by Mrs. Campbell, of 
Boston, who delivered a very interesting and 
telling address. She brought up and touched 
upon some of Dr. Hayford's points, and held 
her audience well in hand for perhaps twen- 
ty minutes. At times she was really elo- 
quent in the advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 


7+>e- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING IN COLO- 
RADO. 





The Denver (Col.) News gives the follow- 
ing account of a Woman Suffrage Hearing, 
which occurred last week. 

‘‘A delegation of ladies, representing the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Colorado, 
appeared in the Constitutional Convention 
at half-past three o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, and sat through the remainder of 
the session. After adjournment the com- 
mittee on rights of Suffrage and elections 
arranged themselves in a position to receive 
the ladies and listen to what they might 
have to say. The committee consisted of 
Webster, Stone, Bromwell, Beck, and Vigil. 
Bromwell was engaged in committee work 
in another part of the room, but seemed in- 
terested in what was going on. While the 
committee-men and the ladies were ex- 
changing amenities, and making themselves 
pleasant and agreeable, the other members 
quietly gathered around, some sitting and 
others standing. 

“The committee-men seemed duly im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation, 
and treated the visitation with a suavity 
and seriousness bordering on solemnity. 
The other members, however, feeling, per- 
haps, that the appeal was being addressed 
to the committee, and not especially to 
them, exercised all the privileges of mere 
spectators, and smiled, winked, or looked 
sober and meditative, at their own inclina- 
tion or pleasure. The first lady speaker, 
apparently a trifle embarrassed at the near 
presence of many of the members, asked 
whether she was simply talking to the com- 
mittee, or was expected to address the con- 
vention, and the answer was satisfactory. 

“After presenting the chairman with a 
petition signed by about one thousand wo- 
men, Mrs. M. W. Campbell, of Boston, 
without rising from her seat, addressed the 
committee in a conversational tone of voice. 
She began by asking the committee a co- 
nundrum; viz.: By what right do men elect 
men to enact laws to govern women? For- 
eigners, said she, Irish, German, English, 
Swede, and all other nativnalities, some of 
them fresh from the jails and the purlieus 
of the old country, come over here and are 
permitted to help elect men to frame laws 
for the government of women, who are 
taxed without representation. The ballot 
was regarded as the great educator, and if 
itis good for men it is equally good for 
women. No more States should be admit- 
ted with a Constitution embracing a dis- 
crimination against women. She thought 
the best and wisest and most sagacious 
thing the members of the Convention could 
do would be to insert a universal suffrage 
clause in the Constitution. It is easier to 
make a garment right in the first place, 
than to alter it afterward. Women were gov 
erned, but their consent had never been 
asked, and that, like taxation without rep- 
resentation, was downright tyranny. This 
government, said Mrs. Campbell, is an aris- 
tocracy of sex, and she believed that a just 
and practical application of the principles 
laid down by the founders of our republic 
would include women, in all political af- 
fairs. The speaker thought that the man 
who opposed the enfranchisement prayed 
for, should be forsaken by all good women, 
here and hereafter. She closed by begging 
the committee, and the whole convention, 
to divest their minds of all prejudices, and 
give women the rights they ask for, and are 
entitled to. 

‘Mrs. Shields, of Colorado Springs, then 
said that women pay about two-thirds of 
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the taxes collected in her town, and now 
the men talk of voting $250.000 bonds to a 
railroad, and expect the women to pay their 
share uncomplainingly. She thought men 
were better than the laws they make, as a 
rule, and she called especial attention to the 
existing divorce laws, and also spoke of a 
law under which the husband can dispose 
of his home and property without his wife’s 
consent. She predicted that the new Con- 
stitution would be unpopular south of the 
Divide, but believed its ratification would 
be certain if it contained the clause the 
women were praying for. Of the one thou- 
sand signers to the petition, one-third were 
residents of Colorado Springs, and of the 
male signers every one had pledged to vote 
for the Constitution, even if it did enfran- 
chise the women of the new State. If you 
don’t enfranchise us, said she, and your 
Constitution is rejected by the people, don’t 
blame us for it. She thought no assembly 
of men ever had so fine an opportunity to 
distinguish themselves; which caused the 
members to smile. 

“Mrs. Washburne spoke of the rule of 
allowing women to vote in the granges, tes- 
tifying that it had worked well. 

“Mrs. J. R. Hanna, evidently a lady of 
more than average intelligence, addressed a 
few words to the committee, affirming, in 
conclusion, that she was a recent convert to 
the cause, and that she was not acting with- 
out her husband’s consent.—Denver News. 
oe 


MISSOURI TO MASSACHUSETTS, 





The following letter from Rev. Dr Eliot,of 
St. Louis, on Presidential Suffrage for wo- 
men in Massachusetts, has just reached us. 
He sees the importance of our taking this 
step better than we ourselves do, here in the 
East. If New England leads the way the 
great West is ready to fall into line. 

Epritors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Will you 
permit me to say a few words in your ex- 
cellent paper upon the Woman Suffrage 
question in Massachusetts. I cannot help 
thinking that you have a grand opportunity 
there of testing a great principle in a most 
satisfactory way, by giving to women the 
right to vote in the next Presidential election. 
Your Governor Rice has spoken well and 
boldly, all things considered, and is evi- 
dently on the right side. He is a younger 
man than I am, and therefore more conser- 
vative. As we grow older we learn to trust 
more confidently to principles, and care less 
about side issues po possible results. It is 
well to be cautious and hesitate until the 
right principles are clearly seen. Then God 
becomes the pilot, and we need have no 
fear. After that, hesitation is distrust. De- 
liberately but earnestly press forward, and 
leave results to him. I have often felt my 
conservatism rebuked, when taught by ex- 
perience that right principles never lead us 
wrong. 

Surely there is no dictate of justice to ex- 
clude from direct representation those who 
pay taxes and have everything at stake. 
Surely there is no wisdom in excluding from 
the polls that part of the community which 
has the deepest interest in the maintenance 
of good order. 

Hoping that Massachusetts will set a good 
example to Missouri, I remain yours, 

St. Louis, Jan. 17, 1876. G. W. E.iror. 
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IOWA SUFFRAGF ITEMS. 








The following items from the Iowa State 
Register, show the direction of public opin- 
ion in that State: 

The school girls seem to be doing more 
for the Woman's cause now-a-days than the 
older and more valiant ladies on the platform. 
Miss Eva Chapman, by her decided and 
graceful triumph at the !owa Oratorical con- 
test, put in the cap of woman the tallest 
plume it has yet won, in public life, in this 
State. Andin the New York contest of the 
same kind the present week, another slender 
girl—Miss Julia Thomas—demonstrated the 
superiority of women, carrying off the first 
prize in the Greek examinations. But the 
tyrant man secured the finest prize after all; 
he secured Miss Julia herself, who became 
Mrs. Irving soon after the examination. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 

Yesterday the Supreme Court made two 
very important decisions. In one case a 
husband had contracted to sell his home- 
stead. The wife refused to sign the deed. 
The purchaser brought a suit for damages, 
alleging violation of contract. The Court 
held that the contract was invalid for the 
reason that the wife did not sign, and the sig- 
natures of both parties were necessary for 
the conveyance of a homestead. 

In another case, brought by a husband 
against a party that had inflicted personal 
injuries upon his wife, the Court held that 
the husband could recover damages for the 
loss of his wife’s services during the time 
that she was disabled by such injuries. 
This is in addition to any claim for damages 
for assault and battery. 

A decree was issued in the District Court 
yesterday, in accordance with a decision of 
the Supreme Court, which is of considera- 
ble importance. The case is Elisha McGuire 
vt. Tephena Brown. The point involved 
was whether an illegitimate child can be an 
heir. The Court hold that it can. 

e>e 
COLORADO SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 





In a prayer meeting yesterday, divine 
wrath was called down on the Woman’s 
Convention. It is thought that the parties 
who called it down won't succeed in their 
endeavors.—Denver Evening News. 

Last week, Mr. Thatcher, in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, offered a_ petition 
signed by more than 1,000 persons, that no 
distinction shall be made in sex as a qualifi- 
cation for voting; also a petition on the 
same subject from Missouri. Referred, and 
ordered spread upon the records, by ayes, 
25; nays, 19. 





The Editor of the Colorado Furmer, has 
made the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Colorado the offer of one page of his pa 
per (size of the Christian Union), every 
week, if some woman will edit it. The 
committee will come together and act upon 
the proposition to-morrow night. The pa- 
per has a large circulation in the country, 
and if the matter comes before the people 
it would be a great help. 

—_ +e ee 


ANOTHER RAID ON THE SISTERS SMITH. 


Epirors JourNAL.—Having seen, in the 
Hartford papers, an incorrect account of a 
call made on us, last Wednesday, by the 
first selectman of this town, the collector, 
and, for a witness, the man who charged 
$9.50 with two assistants, for measuring a 
straight line of thirty rods, taking twenty 
minutes time; saying, when asked why he 
had two assistants, ‘‘that the law allowed 
it to him;” and this money he received in 
costs taken fromus. We concluded it best, 
that, if youthought so too, the truth should 
be told in your JouRNAL, They came in 
after ten o'clock, A. M., and the collector 
commenced sternly, ‘‘I demand your tax.” 
Abby was called, and gave her reasons, 
how contrary to right it was to pay it; and 
Julia said, they could take what they 
pleased; she ought not to take the trouble 
to go to Hartford and get the money, for 
that would be consenting toinjustice. The 
selectmen said it would be better for us to 
pay our taxes; we should feel better. What! 
to do wrong? said Abby. Would our rev- 
olutionary ancestors have felt better to have 
yielded to taxation? which they declared to 
be tyranny, and endured a seven years war, 
and yielded up their lives for it. Did not 
women as well as men inherit this spirit? 
And this Centennial year they were going 
to rejoice over this principle! And did 
Great Britain use our forefathers anything 
like so badly as our town had used us? 

The selectman gave answer; ‘It was the 
people they so used?” 

We replied,—were not we the people? 
and we had no representation ?, 

He said we had; our town represented us. 

Did they represent us? . Were they not 
all against us? Did they not vote in this 
very collector for town representative, who 
had so ruthlessly seized our pet cows, who 
spoke against us in the assembly to which 
we had been advised to apply to for relief? 

He declared that he had never spoken a 
word, and the selectman seemed not to 
know that he had voted against us. We 
said, ‘‘Mr. Miller, the other representative 
did not.” We told the story over, how 
shamefully we had been used by the col- 
lector, in seizing our cows and selling our 
land to our worst enemy for a trifle, after 
he had told us we could let the tax lie by 
paying one per cent. a month; which last 
he flatly denied, and said the one who took 
our land was one of the best men in town. 

We give the first selectman credit for be 
ing mild and polite; he made no threaten- 
ing, neither did he offer an argument con- 
trary to what we said, or allow that the town 
was against us. We parted in a friendly 
manner, and one would think by his agree- 
able demeanor that the town would not 
proceed to extremities against us, this Cen- 
tennial year; but, by the articles of the 
nameless correspondents in the Hartford 
papers, the struggle is threatened to be re- 
newed. They should have said, continued, 
for it has not ceased; our three cases in 
court are still there, and have been since 
last June. An unknown correspondent in 
the Courant asserts, that we had refused 
to pay another tax in this town, and said so 
to the town anthority. When they asked 
us if we did, we told them positively that 
we did not refuse; that there was no need; 
they owned all our property, and in the 
name of taxes could take what they pleased. 

The Collector told us, when he was here 
the last time before this, that he could take 
all we had if he chose. It was also stated 
in that paper that we told the town officers 
that some gentleman here offered money 
enough to contest the matter to the bitter 
end, and we were determined to do it. The 
whole of it was an out-spoken fabrication. 
I wrote a note yesterday to correct the 
statement, and doubtless the editors will 
have the fairness to do it. I was told yes- 
terday by a subscriber to the Daily Courant, 
to demand the name of such a correspondent. 
I replied, that I did not care to know the 
name, for it might be one I never answered, 
and I should be satisfied to see my correc- 
tion in print. 

Junia E. Smita AND SISTER. 

Glastonbury, Ct., 





oS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TENNESSEE, 


The subject of Woman Suffrage is just 
now attracting considerable attention, prin- 
cipally owing to the contents of an open let- 
ter written by a Northern gentleman to 
Hon. A. H. Stephens. After stating that 
he took high ground in favor of enfranchis- 
ing the negroes when the question was be- 
fore the country, the writer of the letter 
proposes, as an offset to the evil result of 
ignorant negro suffrage, as shown in some 
of the Southern States, the enfranchisement 
of the intelligent women of the country. 
This would give instant relief to the negro- 
ridden States and solve a problem which has 
long perplexed our rulers, Even to this 
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day women occupy nearly thesame position 
as they did under the half-barbarous com- 
mon law of hundreds of years ago. This 
condition of things is the natural sequence 
of their not being voters, and under it they 
are in the eye of the law little—if even that— 
above the position of vassals of the feudal 
period. Not being voters they cannot en- 
joy the privileges of citizens, without which 
they are at the mercy of any unscrupulous 
wretch who may choose to rob the widow 
and the fatherless. These rights they should 
possess, for Woman, owing to her peculiar 
circumstances, which surround her from the 
cradle to the grave, stands more in need of 
the protective and remedial resources of the 
law than does Man. Of absolute rights she, 
under natural law—which is simple jus- 
tice—is as much an heir as is Man, and when 
by giving her justice we can also suppress 
a great crime upon law and civilization, we 
hold that the step should be taken. 
Greenville |Tenn.| Union and American. 
oe — 


VERY SUPERFLUOUS. 





I read in your paper of the 8th ult., an 
article copied from the Des Moines, lowa 
Herald of Liberty. To learn that at pres- 
ent Woman is worshiped in Iowa as a 
goddess was startling; important if true; 
the more so as, a little farther on, it is said: 
*“Women are better, purer than men, now, 
because of their seclusion from the world, 
because of the sacred protection of their 
homes in which they solely move. Destroy 
those homes, and they are as liable to fall 
as men, &c. 

If there are men who really believe Wo- 
man’s hold on purity is so slight as this, no 
wonder such men are jealous of her step- 
ping out of doors; only let them not pre- 
tend a respect for women in the same 
breath! 

O toiling, nameless heroines! seen early 
in the morning, late at night, on your way 
to or from homes you know not, save in 
short respite between toil and toil! Is it se- 
clusion that guards your purity? Some of 
you can scarcely command the ‘‘seclusion” 
in which to say a prayer, but you must of- 
fer it only in the public church. To one 
who has watched the ways of women at 
extra-mural work, who has seen their fine, 
home-making instincts showing themselves 
at a Department desk, or at the corner of a 
sewing table; or at any square inch, they 
could for a moment make believe was their 
own, that sentence seems very superfluous. 

M. Stacy WITHINGTON. 

Washington D. C. 

—~—~ede 
GRAHAM FLOUR. 





Any one who would like to get the best 
Graham flour from Genesee white winter 
wheat, at wholesale cost price, will learn of 
an opportunity to do so by addressing J. at 
this office. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, last week, Frederick Douglass 
made a speech in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Hfon. Thomas Talbot and Hon. Wm. 
Claflin are among the petitioners for Woman 
Suffrage. 

In the Ontario Legislature, last week, the 
bill giving women the right to vote at mu- 
nicipal clections and on money by-laws was 
defeated by a small majority. 

Salem has a ‘‘moral education society,” 
the object of which is to furnish a home 
for women peculiarly exposed to tempta- 
tion. 

The present State Senate is reported to 
be in favor of Woman Suffrage. It is a 
long step ahead in Massachusetts if so much 
has been gained.—Springfield Sunday Tele- 
gram, 

Women members of the Congregational 
churches of Iowa propose to raise an en- 
dowment of $20,000 for the feminine de- 
partment of Iowa College, by contributing 
each one cent a day for the next five years. 

The mere appearance of a woman in pub- 
lic arguing against Suffrage, is a full answer 
to all her arguments. She thereby takes 
part in politics, and assumes that her opin- 
ion on public questions deserves to be 
counted. 

Senator Sargent, of California, on the 
25th. ult, presented a petition of the women 
of the District of Columbia asking for Suf- 
frage, and made a speech in its favor. It 
was referred to the Committee of ‘the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Constitutional Convention of Colora- 
do, will probably provide for women voting 
at school elections, and for being eligible to 
school offices. Good, so far; but if a wo- 
man is fit to vote on school matters, why 
not on matters involving less intelligence ? 

President Eliot, Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. 
James Russell Lowell head a subscription 
paper to procure funds to enable the Har- 
vard Art Club to establish a scholarship, 
the holder of which shall travel for the bene- 
fit of the Club, and make explorations in 
ancient countries. 

The Town Board of Greeley, Colorado, 
have called a meeting of the people of Gree- 
ley, to consider Woman Suffrage. This is 
all they can do as a board, perhaps, but 
the promoters of the movement certainly 











desire the co-operation of the people of 
Weld county. The people of Evans are es- 
pecially invited to attend. This is a Terri- 
torial work in which all are interested. We 
can succeed if we work from now to July. 
—Greeley Tribune. 

Mr. Martin Milmore, Mr. Thomas Ball, 
Mr. Marshall Wood, Miss Harriet Hosmer, 
Miss Annie Whitney, Miss Stebbins, Mr. 
Thomas Gould, and Mr. Daniel Perry were 
among the contributors of models for the 
statue of Charles Sumner, and Miss Whit- 
ney’s was the best of all. 

Mrs. Mary A. Whitaker, the agent for 
the sale of Messrs. George Frost & Co.’s 
Dress Reform garments in Philadelphia, has 
removed her office from 924 Chestnut St. to 
212 South 11th St., where she has a more 
commodious and convenient apartment, 
and can promptly fill all orders. 

The New Orleans Republican fills two col- 
umns with a report of a speech by Bishop 
Haven on Woman Suffrage, delivered in 
Ames Chapel in that city on the 17th inst, 
“A large and fashionable audience listened 
to his eloquent illustration and discussion 
of this important subject.” He was intro- 
duced by Rev. Mr. Morrow. 

Housekeeping, having now a considera- 
ble literature, and an ‘‘organ,” T’he Louse- 
keeper, is also to have its primer. Miss 
Huntington of the Wilson Industrial School 
has written a series of ‘‘Little Lessons for 
Little Housekeepers,’’ wherein with ques- 
tion and answer she instructs prentice hands 
in the theory of washing dishes, making 
bread, and other exercises of the domestic 
economy. 

The forty-eighth annual exhibition of 
Chauncy Hall school will be held at the 
Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 
9, at from 3 to 6 o’clock. Reserved seats 
will be for sale at the Music Hall, on and 
after Feb. 8. The upper balcony will be 
free. All admissions, whether free or paid, 
are on condition that after the opening of 
the exercises there shall be no entering or 
leaving the hall, no standing, and no con- 
versation, except during the music. 

About sixty graduates of Vassar College 
met, a few days ago, and founded a Vassar 
Alumne Association, Profs. Raymond, 
Breslin, Backus, and Cooley were present, 
and made brief addresses commending the 
object of the new organization, to further 
the interests of Vassar and to aid in fur- 
nishing a good education to indigent stu- 
dents. The ladies heartily entered into the 
spirit of the project, and many of them de- 
livered their views upon it. 

Wendell Phillips appeared before the 
Labor Committee, last week, to advocate 
the claims of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to a longer lease of life. Hon. Chas. 
Hale, the principal opponent of the Bureau, 
was there to cross swords with Mr. Phil- 
lips. Mr. Hale’s bill, which he presented 
to the committee, provides for the immedi- 
ate abolition of the Bureau and the discharge 
of its duties by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Phillips advanced the argument that it 
is the only representative of the working 
classes in the official machinery of the 
State. It is probable that the committee 
will report a bill for the continuance of the 
Bureau. 

The respectful and earnest consideration 
given to Woman Suffrage by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, is in marked contrast 
to the action of the Legislature of New 
York. The question of Presidential Suf- 
frage for women having been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, a hearing was granted 
to Mrs. L. D. Blake and Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage. After which, Mr. Killian moved 
that the Judiciary Committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of Woman 
Suffrage, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Grievances. Mr. Russell moved 
to substitute the Committee on Commerce 
and Navigation. Mr. Smith moved to lay 
the whole subject on the table. Carried. 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James Pye. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


Foran Irritated Throat, Cough or Cold, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ are offered with the 
fullest confidence in their efficacy. They maintain 
the good reputation they have justly acquired. 








1lw6 
A young lady of ability would give her services as 
governess or companion for her board, and her even- 
ings in which to study at the Conservatory; would 
make herself useful in any way. Address H.C. L., 
43 Cary Avenue, Chelsea Mass. 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
suit Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effecta cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
ceate, At the office free. 2teow 
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POETRY. _ 





THE KING'S PICTURE. 
The King from the council chamber, 
Came weary and sore of heart; 
He called to Iliff, the painter, 
And spoke to him thus apart: 
“I am sickened of faces ignoble, 
Hypocrites, cowards, and knaves! 
1 shall shrink to their shrunken measure, 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves. 
*‘Paint me a true man’s picture, 
Gracious, and wise, and good, 
Dowered with the strength of heroes, 
And the beauty of womanhood. 
It shall hang in my inmost chamber, 
That, thither when I retire, 
It may fill my sou! with its grandeur, 
And warm it with sacred fire.” 
So the artist painted the picture, 
And it hung in the palace hall; 
Never a thing so lovely 
Had garnished the stately wall. 
The King, with head uncovered, 
Gazed on it with rapt delight, 
Till it suddenly wore strange meaning, 
Baffled his questioning sight. 
For the form was his supplest courtier's, 
Perfect in every limb; 
But the bearing was that of the henchman 
Who filled the flagons for him; 
The brow was a priest's who pondered 
His parchments early and late; 
The eye was a wandering minstrel's 
Who sang at the palace gate; 
The lips, half sad and half mirthful, 
With a flitting, tremulous grace, 
Were the very lips of a woman 
He had kissed in the market place; 
But the smiles which her curves transfigured 
As a rose with its shimmer of dew, 
Was the smile of the wife who loved him, 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true. 
Then: “Learn, O King," said the artist, 
“This truth that the picture tells: 
That, in every form of the human, 
Some hint of the Highest dwells; 
That, scanning each living temple 
= For the place where the veil is thin, 
We may gather by beautiful glimpses 
The form of the god within,” 
—Selected. 
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THE SIREN WITH THE HEART OF ICE. 


BY M188 PRESTON. 


Thou whom the swains environ, 
O maid of wayward will, 

O icy-hearted siren, 

The hour we all desire when 
Thou too, thou too shalt feel! 
Thy gay wings thou dost flutter, 
Thy airy nothings utter, 

While the crowd can only mutter 
In ecstasy complete 

Atthy feet. 

Yet hark to one who proves thee, 
Thy victories are vain, 

Until a heart that loves thee 
Thou hast learned to love again! 
Sunshine the heavens adorning 
We welcome with delight; 

But thy sweet face returning, 
With every Sunday morning, 

Is yet a rarer sight. 

We love thy haughty graces, 
Thy swallow-like, swift paces. 
Thy song the soul upraises, 

Thy lips, thine eyes, thy hair, 
All are fair, 

Yet hark to one who proves thee, etc. 
Thy going from them widows 
All places utterly; 

The hedgerows and the meadows 
Turn scentless; gloomy shadows 
Discolor the blue sky. 

Then when thou comest again, 
Farewell fatigue and pain! 

Life glows in every vein; 

O'er every slender finger 

We would linger, 

Yet hark to one whoproves thee, etc. 
Thy pet dove in his flitting 

Doth warn thee, lady fair! 

Thee, in the wood forgetting, 
Brighter for his dim setting 

He shines, for love is there! 
Love is the life of all, 

O answer thou his call, 

Lest the flower of thy days fall, 
And the grace whereof we wot 
Be forgot! 

For till great love shall move thee 
Thy victories are vain. 

"Tl is little men should love thee, 
Learn thou to love again! 


Atlantic. 


~~ @ peo 
THE YEARS. 


By MI88 MULOCH. 


Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind? 

Each, turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near, 

Because it is so sinall a face 
We will not see it clear. 

And so it turns from us and goes 
Away in sad disdain! 

Though we would give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 

oe 
PALACE AND PURITAN. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





Old Europe groans with palaces, 
Has lords enough, and more:— 
We plant and build by foaming seas 
A city of the poor. 
For day by day could Boston Bay 
Their honest labor overpay. 
The noble craftsman we promote, 
Disown the knave and fool; 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school, 
For what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail? 
Bad news from George on the English throne: 
**You are thriving well,”’ said he; 
““Now by these presents be it known, 
You shall pay us a tax on tea; 
*Tis very small—no load at all— 
Honor enough that we send the call.” 
“‘Not so," said Boston; “good my lord, 
We pay your governors here 
Abundant for their bed and board, 
Six thousand pounds a year. 
(Your Highness knows our homely word,) 
Millions for self-government, 
But for tribute never a cent.” 
Allaniic. 





HELPING THE POOR. 


‘I’m on a begging expedition,” said Mr. 
Jonas as he came bustling into the counting- 
room of a fellow-merchant named Prescott 
‘And, as you are a benevolent man, I hope 
to get at least five dollars here in aid of a 
family in extremely indigent circumstances. 
My wife heard of them yesterday; and the 
little that was learned, has strongly excited 
our sympathies. So I am out this morning 
on a mission for supplies. I want to raise 
enough to buy them a ton of coal, a barrel 
of flour, a bag of potatoes, and a small lot 
of groceries.” 

‘Do you know anything of the family 
for which you propose this charity?” in- 
quired Mr. Prescott, with a slight coldness 
of manner. 

“I only know that they are in want, and 
that it is the first duty of humanity to re- 
lieve them,” said Mr. Jonas, quite warmly. 

“I will not question your inference,” said 
Mr. Prescott. ‘‘To relieve the wants of 
our suffering fellow-creatures is an unques 
tionable duty. But there is another impor 
tant consideration connected with poverty 
and its demands upon us.” 

‘What is that, pray?” inquired Mr. 
Jonas, who felt considerably fretted by so 
unexpected a damper to his benevolent en- 
thusiasm. 

‘*How it shall be done,” said Mr. Pres- 
cott, calmly. 

“If a man is hungry, give him bread; 
if he is naked, clothe him,” said Mr. Jonas. 
‘There is no doubt or question here. This 
family, I learn, are suffering for all the nec- 
essaries of life, and I can clearly see the 
duty of supplying their wants.” 

“Of how many does the family consist?” 
asked Mr, Prescott. 

“There is a man, and his wife, and three 
or four children ” 

‘Is the man sober and industrious?” 

“T don’t know anything about him. I've 
had no time to make inquiries. I only 
know that hunger and cold are in his dwell- 
ing, or at least, were in his dwelling yester 
day.” 

“Then you have already furnished relief?” 

“Temporary relief. I shouldn’t have 
slept last night, after what I heard, without 
just sending them a barrel of coal, and a 
basket of provisions.” 

“For which 1 honor your kindness of 
heart, Mr. Jonas. So far you acted right. 
But I am by no means so well assured of 
the wisdom and humanity of your present 
action in the case. The true way to help 
the poor, is to put it into their power to 
help themselves. The mere bestowal of 
alms is, in most cases, an injury; either en- 
couraging idleness and vice, or weakening 
self-respect and virtuous self-dependence. 
There is innate strength for every one; let 
us seek to develop this strength in the pros- 
trate, rather than hold them up by tempo- 
rary application of our powers, to fall 
again, inevitably, when the sustaining hand 
is removed. This, depend upon it, is not 
true benevolence. Every one has ability 
to serve the common good, and society ren- 
ders back sustenance for bodily life, as the 
reward of this service.” 

‘But suppose a man cannot get work,” 
said Mr. Jonas. ‘‘How is he to serve socie- 
ty, for the sake of a reward?” 

“True charity will provide employment 
for him, rather than bestow alms.” 

‘But if there is no employment to be had, 
Mr. Prescott?” 

“You make a very extreme case. For all 
who are willing to work, in this country, 
there is employment.” 

“I’m by no means ready to admit this as- 
sertion.” 

“Well, we'll not deal in general proposi- 
tions; because anything can be assumed or 
denied. Let us come direct to the case in 
point, and thus determine our duty toward 
the family whose needs we are considering. 
Which will be best forthem? To help them 
in the way you propose, or to encourage 
them to help themselves?” 

‘All I know about them at present,” re- 
plied Mr. Jonas, who was beginning to feel 
considerably worried, ‘‘is, that they are suf- 
fering for the common necessaries of life. 
It is all very well to tell a man to help him- 
self, but, if his arm be paralyzed, or he have 
no key to open the provision shop, he will 
soon starve under that system of benevo- 
lence. Feed and clothe a man first, and 
then set him to work to help himself. He 
will have life in his heart and strength in 
his hands. 

“This sounds all very fair, Mr. Jonas; 
and yet, there is not so much true charity 
involved there as appears on the surface. 
It will avail little, however, for us to debate 
the matter now. Your time and mine are 
both of too much value during business 
hours for useless discussion. I cannot give, 
understandingly, in the present case, and so 
must disappoint your expectation in this 
quarter.” 

“Good morning, then,” said Mr. Jonas, 
bowing rather coldly. 

“Good morning,” pleasantly responded 
Mr. Prescott, as his visitor turned and left 
his store. 

‘“‘All a mean excuse for not giving,” said 


Mr. Jonas, to himself, as he walked rather 


hurriedly away. ‘I don’t believe much in 
the benevolence of your men who are so par- 


ticular about the whys and wherefores, so 
afraid to give a dollar to a poor, starving fel- 
low-creature, lest the act encourage vice or 
idleness.” 

The next person upon whom Mr. Jonas 
called, happened to be very much of Mr. 
Prescott’s way of thinking; and the next 
chanced to know something about the fam 
ily for whom he was solicting aid. 

“‘A lazy, vagabond set!” exclaimed the in- 
dividual, when Mr Jonas mentioned his er- 
rand, ‘‘who would rather want than work. 
They may starve before I give them a shill- 
ing.” 

“Is this true?” asked Mr. Jonas in surprise. 

“Certain!y it is. I've had their case stat- 
ed before. In fact, I went through sleet 
and rain one bitter cold night, to take them 
provisions, so strongly had my sympathies 
in regard to them been excited. Let them 
go to work.” 

“But can the man get work?” inquired 
Mr. Jonas. 

“Other poor men, who have families de- 
pendent on them, can get work. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. Downright 
laziness is the disease in this case, and the 
best cure for which is a little wholesome 
starvation. So, take my advice, and leave 
this excellent remedy to work out a cure.” 

Mr. Jonas went back to his store in rather 
a vexed state of mind. All his fine feelings 
of benevolence were stifled. He was an 
gry with the indigent family, and angry 
with himself for being the ‘‘fool to meddle 
with any business but his own.” 

“Catch me on such an errand again,” 
said he, indignantly. ‘‘I'll never seek to do 
a good turn as long as I live.” 

Just as he was saying this, his neighbor 
Prescott came into his store. 

‘‘Where does the poor family live, of 
whom you were speaking to me?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, don’t ask me about them!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Jonas. ‘I've found them out. 
They're a lazy, vagabond set.” 

‘You are certain of that?” 

‘‘Morally certain. Mr. Caddy says he 
knows them like a book, and that they'd 
rather want than work. With him, I think 
a little wholesome starvation will do them 
good.” 

Notwithstanding this rather discourag- 
ing testimony, Mr. Prescott made a memo- 
randum of the street and number of the 
house in which the family lived, remark- 
ing as he did so: 

“T have just heard where the services of 
an able-bodied man are wanted. Perhaps 
Gardiner, as you call him, may be glad to 
obtain the situation.” 

‘He won’t work; that’s the character I 
have received of him,” replied Mr. Jonas, 
whose mind was very much roused sgainst 
the man. The pendulum of his impulses 
had swung, from a light touch to the other 
extreme, 

‘A dollar earned, is worth two received 
in charity,” said Mr. Prescott; ‘‘because 
the dollar earned corresponds to service ren- 
dered, and the man feels that it is his own 
—that he has an undoubted right to its pos- 
session. It elevates his moral character, in- 
spires self-respect, and prompts to new ef- 
forts. Mere alms-giving is demoralizing for 
the opposite reason. It blunts the moral 
feelings, lowers the self-respect, and fosters 
inactivity and idleness, opening the way for 
vice to come in and sweep away all the 
foundations of integrity. Now, true chari- 
ty to the poor is for us to help them to help 
themselves. Since you left mea short time 
ago, I have been thinking, rather hastily, 
over the matter; and the fact of hearing 
about the place for an able-bodied man, as 
I just mentioned, has led me to call around 
and suggest your making interest therefor 
in behalf of Gardiner. Helping him this 
way will be true benevolence.” 

“It’s no use,” replied Mr. Jonas, in a pos- 
itive tone of voice. ‘‘He’s an idle, good-for- 
nothing fellow, and I'll have nothing to do 
with him.” 

Mr. Prescott urged the matter no farther, 
for he saw that to do so would be useless. 
On his way home, on leaving the store, he 
called to see Gardiner. He found, in two 
small, meagrely furnished rooms, a man, 
his wife, and three children. Everything 
about them indicated extreme poverty, and, 
worse than this, lack of cleanliness and in- 
dustry. The woman and chitdren had a look 
of health, but the man was evidently the 
subject of some wasting disease. His form 
was light, his face thin and rather pale, and 
his languid eyes deeply sunken. He was 
very far from being the able-bodied man 
Mr. Prescott had expected to find. As the 
latter stepped into the room where they 

were gathered, the light of expectation, 
mingled with the shadows of mute suffer 
ing, came into their countenances. Mr. 
Prescott was a close observer, and saw at a 
glance, the assumed sympathy-exciting face 
of the mendicant in each. 

‘*You look rather poor here,” said he, as 
he took a chair, which the woman dusted 
with her dirty apron before handing it to 
him. 

‘Indeed, sir, and we are miserably off,” 
replied the woman, in a half-whining tone; 
*‘John, there, hasn’t done a stroke of work 
now for three months; and ¥ 

“Why not?” interrupted Mr. Prescott. 

‘My health is very poor,” said the man. 


’ 








“| suffer much from pain in my side and 





back, and am so weak most of the time that 
I can hardly creep about.” 

‘That is bad, certainly,” said Mr. Pres- 
cott, ‘‘very bad.” And as he spoke he 
turned his eyes to the woman’s face, and 
then scanned the children very closely. 

‘Is that boy of yours doing anything,” he 
inquired. 

‘No, sir,” replied the mother. 
young to be of any account.” 

‘*He’s thirteen, if my eyes do not deceive 
me.” 

‘Just a little over thirteen.” 

‘Does he go to school?” 

“No, sir. He hasno clothes fit to be seen 
in at school.” 

‘‘Bad—bad,” said Mr. Prescott, very bad. 
The boy might be earning two dollars a 
week; instead of which he is growing up in 
idleness, which surely leads to vice.”’ 

Gardiner looked slightly confused at this 
remark, and his wife evidently did not feel 
very comfortable under the steady, observ- 
ant eyes that were on her. 

“You seem to be in good health,” said 
Mr. Prescott, looking at the woman. 

“Yes sir, thank God! And if it wasn’t 
for that, I don’t know what we should all 
have done. Everything has fallen upon me 
since John, here, has been ailing.” 

Mr. Prescott glanced around the room, 
and then remarked, a little pleasantly :— 

‘I don’t see that you make the best use 
of your health and strength.” 

The woman understood him, for the col- 
or came instantly to her face. 

“There isno excuse for dirt and disor- 
der,” said the visitor, more seriously. ‘‘I 
once called to see a poor widow, in such a 
state of low health that she had to lie in 
bed nearly half of every day. She had two 
small children, and supported herself and 
them by fine embroidery, at which she 
worked nearly all her time. I never saw a 
neater room in my life than hers, and her 
children, though in very plain and patched 
clothing, were perfectly clean. How differ- 
ent is all here; and yet, whenI entered, you 
all sat idly amid this disorder, and—shall I 
speak plainly—filth. 

The woman, on whose face the color had 
deepened while Mr. Prescott spoke, rose up 
quickly, and commenced bustling about the 
room, which, in a few moments, looked far 
less in disorder. That she felt his rebuke, 
the visitor regarded as a good sign. 

‘“‘Now,” said he, as the woman resumed 
her seat, ‘‘let me give you the best maxim 
for the poor in the English language; one 
that if lived by, will soon extinguish pov- 
erty, or make it a very light thing:—‘God 
helps those who help themselves.’ To be 
very plain with you, it is clear to my eyes 
that you do not try to help yourselves; such 
being the case, you need not expect gratu- 
itous help from God. Last evening you re- 
ceived some coal and a basket of provisions 
from akind-hearted man, who promised you 
more efficient aid to-day. You have not yet 
heard from him, and, what is more, will not 
hear from him. Some one to whom he ap- 
plied for a contribution happened to know 
more about you than he did, and broadly 
pronounced you a set of idle vagabonds. 
Just think of bearing such a character! He 
dropped the matter at once, and you will 
get nothing from him. I am one of those 
upon whom he called. Now, if you are at 
all disposed to help yourselves, I will try to 
stand your friend. If not, I shall have noth- 
ing todo with you; I speak plainly; it is 
better; there will be less danger of misap- 
prehension. That oldest boy of yours must 
go to work and earn something. And your 
daughter can work about the house for you 
very well, while you go out to wash, or 
scrub, and thus earna dollar or two, or 
more, every week. There will be no dan- 
ger of starvation on this income, and you 
will then eat your bread in independence. 
Mr. Gardiner can help some, I do not in the 
least doubt.” 

And Mr. Prescott looked inquiringly at 
the man. 

“If I was only able-bodied,” said Gardin- 
er, ina half-reluctant tone and manner. 

“But you are not. Still there are many 
things you may do. If by a little exertion 
you can earn the small sum of two or three 
dollars a week, it will be far better, even for 
your health, than idleness. Five dollars 
earned every week by your wife, two by 
your boy, and five by yourself, would make 
$12 a week; and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, you don’t_see half that sum in a 
week now.” 

“Indeed, sir, and you speak the truth 
there,” said the woman. 

“Very well. It’s plain, then, that work 
is better than idleness.” 

“But we can’t get work.” The woman 
fell back upon this strong assertion. 

‘Don’t believe a word of it. I can tell 
you how to earn a dollar a day for the next 
four or five days at least. So there is a be- 
ginning for you. Put yourself in the way 
of useful employment, and you will have 
no difficulty beyond.” 

*‘What kind of work, sir?” inquired the 
woman. 

*‘We are about moving into a new house, 
and my wife commences the work of hav- 
ing it cleaned to-morrow morning. She 
wants another assistant. Will yon come?” 

The woman asked the number of his res- 
idence, and promised to accept the offer of 
work. 


“He's too 








“Very well. So far so good,” said Mr. 
Prescott, cheerfully, as he arose. ‘You 
shall be paid at the close of each day's 
work; and that will give you the pleasure 
of eating your own bread—a real pleasure, 
you may depend upon it; for a loaf earned 
is sweeter than the richest food bestowed 
by charity, and far better for the health.” 

‘But about the boy, sir?” said Gardiner, 
whose mind was becoming active with more 
independent thoughts. 

“All in good time,” said Mr. Prescott, 
smiling. ‘‘Rome was not built in a day, 
you know. First let us secure a beginning. 
If your wife goes to work to-morrow, I 
shall think her in earnest; as willing to 
help herself, and, therefore, worthy to be 
helped. All the rest will come in due or- 
der. But you may rest assured, that if she 
does not come to work, it is the end of the 
matter as far as Iam concerned. So good 
evening to you.” 

Bright and early came Mrs. Gardiner on 
the next morning, far tidier in appearance 
than when Mr. Prescott saw her before, 
She was a stout, strong woman, and knew 
how to scrub and clean paint as well as the 
best. When fairly in the spirit of the 
work, she worked as with a sense of pleas- 
ure. Mrs. Prescott was well satisfied with 
her performance, and paid her the dollar 
earned when the day’s toil was done. On 
the next day, and the next she came, doing 
her work and receiving her wages. 

On the evening of the third day, Mr. 
Prescott thought it time re-call in upon the 
Gardiners. 

“Well, this is encouraging!” said he, 
with an expression of real pleasure, as he 
gazed around the room, which scarcely 
seemed like the one he had visited a little 
while before. All was clean, and every- 
thing in order; and what was better still, 
the persons of all, though poorly clad, were 
clean and tidy. Mrs. Gardiner sat by a ta- 
ble mending a garment; her daughter was 
putting away the supper dishes; while the 
man sat teaching a lesson in spelling to 
their youngest child. 

The glow of satisfaction that pervaded 
the bosom of each member of that family 
as Mr. Prescott uttered these approving 
words, was a newer and higher pleasure 
than had for a long time been experienced, 
and caused the flame of self-respect and 
self-dependence, rekindled once more, to 
rise upward in a steady flame. 

“IT like to see this,” continued Mr. Pres- 
cott. ‘It does me good. You have fairly 
entered the right road. Walk on steadily, 
courageously, unweariedly. There is world- 
ly comfort and happiness for you at the 
end. I think I have found a very good 
place for your son, where he will receive a 
dollar and a half a week to begin with. In 
a few months, if all things suit, he will get 
two dollars. The work is easy, and the op- 
portunities for improving good. I think 
there is a chance for you, Mr. Gardiner, I 
have something in my mind that will just 
meet your case. Light work, and not over 
five or six hours’ application each day—the 
wages four dollars a week to begin with, 
with a prospect of svon having them raised 
to six or seven dollars. What do you 
think of that?” 

“© sir!’ exclaimed the poor man, in 
whom personal pride and a native love of 
independence were again awakening, ‘‘if 
you can do this for me, you will be indeed 
a benefactor.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Mr. Prescott, 
positively. ‘Did I not say to you, that 
God helps those who help themselves? It 
is even thus. No one, in our happy coun- 
try, who is willing to work, need be in 
want; and money earned by honest indus- 
try buys the sweetest bread.” 

It required a little watching, and urging 
and admonition, on the part of Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott, to keep the Gardiners mov- 
ing on steadily, in the right way. Old hab- 
its and inclinations had gained too much 
power easily to be broken; and but for this 
watchfulness on their part, idleness and 
want would again have entered the poor 
man’s dwelling. 

The reader will hardly feel surprised, 
when told that, in three or four years from 
the time Mr. Prescott so wisely met the 
case of the indigent Gardiners, they were 
living in a snug little house of their own, 
nearly paid for out of the united industry 
of the family, every one of which was now 
well clad, cheerful, and in active employ- 
ment. As for Mr. Gardner, his health has 
improved, instead of being injured by light 
employment. Cheerful, _ self-approving 
thoughts, and useful labor, have tempora- 
rily renovated a fast sinking constitution.— 
Selected. 
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WOMAN'S WRONGS IN PORTUGAL. 





“‘The utmost area of land which the aver- 
age Portugese peasant can cultivate is two 
and a half acres.” ‘To-day there is scarce- 
ly a tree in Portugal—the woods, including 
fruit and nut trees, covering less than 400,- 
000 out of 22,000,000 acres, the entire area of 
the country.” -‘‘The population of Portu- 
gal has not increased during a hundred 
years,” ‘The crimes of focticide and infan- 
ticide have become so common that there 
is scarcely a peasant-woman in Portugal not 
guilty of them, either as principal or acces- 
sory. legitimacy is more common than in 
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any country in Europe. One-eighth of 
all the reported births in the kingdom be- 
come foundlings.” Such are some of the 
dark traits of the picture drawn with an un- 
willing hand by awriter in Lippincott’s. 
———_—- ep o ——_——"_ 


REPLY TO COLONEL ECBECK. 


It seems as thoigh some malignant elf 
delights in setting before me, all the vexa- 
tious things about women that can possibly 
be found. I can open scarcely a paper, 
magazine or book, but I find, in a prominent 
position, some tirade against Woman Suf- 
frage, Collegiate Education, or any other 
measure that tends to raise Woman from 
her time-out-of-mind limitations. Now as 
I am peculiarly sensitive on all such 
points, nothing could be more aggravating, 
especially when I know so many of the 
statements to be false. The balancing straw 
was laid when I read the opinion of Col. 
Eebeeck, of Iowa, in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL, under the heading of ‘Refuge 
of Oppression.” 

It sounds remarkably well to say that 
“the God of Nature never intended that 
Woman should chop wood, feed a fiery 
furnace” etc.; but I would like to inquire 
why the man of nature so entirely (except 
on paper) disregard what was intended as 
not only to allow the performance of these 
things but even to consider it as a matter of 
course. If Col. E.’s furnace goes out in 
the night, does he come down before break- 
fast, take the axe from Nora’s hand, and 
proceed to chop wood and kindle the fire, 
saying, ‘Go, Nora, attend to the culinary 
department of the household, wash the 
dishes, nurse the babies, the God of Nature 
never intended you should chop wood or 
feed afurnace!” If Cot. Ecboeck acts thus, 
heis entitled to a word, but if he is like 
the majority of men, he closes his ears, and 
his conscience too, to the sound of the axe 
or the raking of the furnace, and growls 
forth wonder as to ‘‘what that girl can be 
thinking of to let the furnace go out.” It 
is all very well to disclaim it, but I have 
heard similar remarks too often to place 
much faith in any denial. If men want us 
to believe all their pretty ideas, let us have 
some proof. One advantage we have, wo- 
men have advanced no claims for ‘‘rights” 
without having proved they were able as 
well as willing to support those claims. 

In Col. E.’s region, the women are wor- 
shipped as ‘‘semi-goddesses,” and he is 
afraid that Suffrage would lower them and 
make them ‘‘mere creatures of fate or cir- 
cumstance; tossed about by public scandal 
and subject to the snares and temptations 
of the world.” How unfortunate we are 
not to live in Iowa, at least in Col. E.’s 
Iowa; for here in New York, women sur- 
rounded by the ‘‘mystic charm” (I presume 
that means rejecting ‘‘Rights” with pious 
horror) are just as much subject to snares 
and temptations as those Suffragists who 
have already been lowered. (7) 

When I see young women toiling early 
and late for a mere pittance scarcely sufti- 
cient to keep body and soul together, and 
sometimes deprived of even that pittance 
if they will not yield to the wickedness of 
their employers; when I see women exposed 
to insult in every place, and not daring to 
attend a reading or a lecture alone, for fear 
not of tigers or panthers, but of men 
when I cannot open a daily paper without 
growing heart-sick at the number of out- 
rages and murders of women, or beatings 
of wives and children; when a woman who 
dresses according to her ideas of fitness for 
herself, if it be out of the beaten path, is 
followed by a crowd of hooting boys, while 
the boys of a larger growth stand in door- 
ways or on street corners and encourage 
their smaller brothers by their misplaced 
hilarity; when I see so many other grievous 
‘‘Woman’s Wrongs,” I sadly fear that the 
importation of ‘‘semi-goddesses” was all 
sent west,—we have heard of them only in 
Iowa. 

As our masculine supervisors, jurors, 
legislators and public officers never deso- 
late or outrage their homes, never neglect 
their children, never leave wrecks of form- 
er bliss, it behooves you, future feminine 
supervisors, jurors, etc., to be careful lest 
you neglect to follow their brilliant exam- 
ple: thus reminding them of the folly of 
Overstepping the bounds which ‘‘the God 
of Nature” fixed when he said the men 
Should attend caucuses and conventions, 
make speeches, electioneer and sit as public 
officers, while the women should be ‘‘house- 
hold queens and fireside ministering angels” 
—tven though they had neither household 
hor fireside, but were puzzled to support 
life in a room without fire, except when 
Starvation demanded one. 

In conclusion, will Col. Ecbeeck tell us 
who was the fanatic in whose brain Wo- 
man Suffrage was begot? By what clerico- 
Political aspirants was it fostered? What 
party was it designed to perpetuate? In 
what offices did these fanatics desire to con- 
tinue? Who are the office-seekers who still 
insist on it? 

I thought (yes, Col. Ecbeck, now and 
then a woman thinks, too) I thought I knew 
something of the history of Woman Suf- 
frage; but, in view of all those points I 
confess my total ignorance and beseech en- 
lightenment, unless the granting it would 
put me “‘out of my sphere!” 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. A. Cc. M 





OUR IOWA OPPONENT. 


EpitTors JouURNAL.—In reading the arti- 
cle from the Des Moines, (la.,) Herald of 
Liberty on Woman Suffrage, we perceived 
what a great mistake the nation had made, 
and still persists in making. If physical 
strength, ‘‘the ability to strike the anvil, 
chop wood, feed the fiery furnace and carry 
arms,’’ constitutes the fitness for a voter, we 
should logically allow none of the men who 
are scholars, doctors, lawyers, ministers or 
teachers to vote; in fact, none but those who 
build our railroads, lay our stone walls and 
the bricks in our buildings, or do the heavy 
work that requires strong muscles, should 
have any voice in the government. 

If this view could be logically carried out, 
we think Patrick would like-it, and we 
might have a ‘‘strong government.” 

We were enlightened on another point by 
the wise writer of the article in the Herald. 
It had always been a mystery to us_ how it 
happened that so many men neglected their 
families and spent their time away from 
home, at club houses and taverns, ete. But 
in reading this article and seeing how it 
would offend women to become voters, the 
mystery was instantly cleared up and we 
saw that it was the demoralizing power of 
the vote that does all this mischief! Oh, 
what a mistake we have made! Why not, 
at once, give up our Republic and proclaim 
a King and save the morals of the commu- 
nity? M. B. J. 


ose ee 
HONOR TO DR. HOWE. 





At a special meeting of the trustees of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, held 
the rooms of the Institution, a week ago last 
Wednesday, the following resolution was 
adopted and recorded: 

The trustees receive with heartfelt sorrow 
the information of the death of their es- 
teemed director, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and 
desire to record their earnest appreciation 
of his long life wholly spent in the cause of 
humanity. His heart and purse have ever 
been ready, willing and open to assist the 
poor and the depressed in all lands. In him 
we recognize the pioneer and successful ad- 
vocate of a system which has removed a 
large class deprived of a most important 
sense from the condition of dependence, 
and, in earlier days, of comparative pauper- 
ism, to that of social elevation in the scale 
of humanity, and of self-reliance and ca- 
pacity to support themselves and others de- 
pendent upon them. He closes his career in 
the fulness of years with duties well-finish- 
ed, and, while those already benefited by his 
ministrations mourn his departure most ten- 
derly, asa friend and counselor passed away, 
others will rise to bless his memory, and to 
realize those benefits which his clear intel- 
lect and conscientious spirit have, during his 
long life, worked out for thousands in all 

lands. Voted, That the resolution be print- 
ed in the daily papers, a copy sent to Mrs 
Howe and her family, and that the trustees 
attend the funeral of their late beloved and 
respected director. 
SY 
FAMILY SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE, 

Family Suffrage, which ex-Senator Doo- 
little advocates, has an advocate in the 
French Assembly. The proposition is to 
give the head of a family one vote for him- 
self and one for the family. Let us hear 
M. Belcastel: 

“The double vote of father and husband 
is a guarantee for the family—is the true 
basis of the state. It is the reunion of the 
sacred ashes of the fire-side, and not the 
dust of the streets, which makes the sacred 
soil of the country. Yes, he who founds a 
family, and prepares to perpetuate his race 
and his name, gives to society a living 
pledge, like a hostage, to guard it. He is 
more interested in its future than the man 
who glides through the world leaving noth- 
ing behind him, the mere sport of human 
destiny; living only for himself and for his 
own time. He better appreciates morality 
and public security who has the modesty of 
the wife to protect him against all scandal. 
He better comprehends the price and the 
conditions of order who puts a rule upon 
his own life, and who has a power to exer- 
cise. He wishes more to preserve the social 
edifice who is himself the king of a house- 
hold, however modest it may be, and of 
which his wife isthecrown. Do you know, 
gentlemen, what the mayor of Paris one 
day said to me?—and he is present in this 
body. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘the great city, 
its riots and its revolutions; and [ tell you 
that the laborers who live in regular house- 
holds are not, in general, urged to the bar- 
ricades by their legitimate wives. It is 
those who live the lives of free love who 
are always pushed to the fire by those ad- 
venturesses, who pour forth the vileness, 
the drunkenness, and the poison of civil 
wars.’’ 

———__ +H o— 


JEWISH LADIES AT WORK. 


Among the Jewish ladies of New York, 
a plan is maturing for founding an Indus- 
trial School. If the ladies are in earnest, 
they can accomplish this most desirable ob- 
ject. The United Charities are ready to 
co-operate, taking upon themselves all the 
burden of relief now attempted to be ad- 
ministered by the “‘Bikur Cholim.” There 
is an excellent example before them in the 
development of the Bnai Jeshurun Ladies’ 
Society into the ‘‘Home forthe Aged.” The 
energetic ladies who undertook this impor- 
tant movement, led by the lamented Mrs. 
Leo, have carried it out despite all obstacles, 
and while the gentlemen were talking about 
ways and means.—Jewish Messenger. 





+> 
SUPERIOR ENDURANCE OF WOMEN. 


At the late annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions at Chicago, 





Secretary Clark presented a very interesting 
and valuable review of the work of the Board 
for the last ten years. To those who have 
doubted the ability of women to endure the 
hardships of missionary life, the following 
extract will be of interest: ‘During the ten 
years twenty-five men have died, and twen- 
ty-three women. Considering the greater 
number of women in the field, it is evident 
that, as a rule, women endure the mission- 
ary work better than men.” ‘‘Three wives 
have been obliged to return because of the 
ill-health of their husbands, and one hus- 
band has given up missionary work because 
of the ill-health of his wife.” 








Oxygenated 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
erty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
ood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 


ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
Boston Mass. 38m6 


The very best ladies’ m magazine published.” *—Seneca 


(N. Y.) Courier. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


Peterson’s Magazine 


POSTAGE PRE-PAID ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


(2 Every subscriber for 1876, will be presented 
with a superb, large-sized steel engraving of Trum- 
bull's celebrated picture of ‘*The Signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” This will be ‘Peter- 
son's’ Centennial Gift. ged 

“Peterson's Magazine” contains, every year, 1000 
pages, 14 steel plates, 12 colored Berlin patterns, 12 
mammouth colored fashion plates, 24 pages of music, 
and 900 wood cuts. 

Great improvements will be made in 1876 Among 
them will be a series of illustrated articles on the 
Great Exhibition at Philadelphia, which will alone be 
worth the subscription price. They will be appropri- 
ately called 

THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL! 

The emmense circulation of ‘‘Peferson’s”’ enables its 
proprietor to spend more money on embellishments, 
stories, &c., &c., than any other. it gives more for 
the money than any in the world. Its 

THRILLING TALES AND NOVELETTES 


Are the best published anywhere. All the pay = 
lar ey are empl me toed to write originally for ** Peter 
son.’ In 1876, in addition to the usual quantity of 
short stories, FIVE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOV- 
ELETTES will be given, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
Frank Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. H. Burnett, and others. 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates 


Ahead of all others. These plates are engraved on 
steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are unequaled for 
beauty. They will be superbly colored. Also, House- 
hold and other receipts; in short, everything interest- 
ing to ladies.: 

N. B.—As the gy 4 now pre rap the postage to 
all mail subscri “Peterson” is cheaper than ever; 

in fact, is the qheapeet in the world. 


TERMS (Always in Advance) $2.00 A 
YEA 





Two Copies for $3.60. Three Copies for $4.80, with 
acopy of tne premium mezzotint (21 x 26) ‘*Christ- 
mas Morning,” afive dollar engraving, to the person 
getting up the Club. 

Four Copies for $6.80. Seven Copies 11.00, with an 
extra copy of the Magazine for 1876, as apremium, to 
the person getting up the Club. 

Five Copies for $8.50. Eight Copies for $12.50. 
Twelve Copies for $18.00, with both an extra copy of 
the Magazine for 1876, and the premium mezzotint, a 
five dollar engraving, to the person gettin zy up the 

Club. Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
¢2" Specimens sent gratis if written for. 


[EUREKA 
MACHINE | 





*Twas “Oliver” that asked for more, 
In those sad, hungry days of yore: 
But now the claims that none resiat 
Are for the famed Hureka Twist. 
lw6 







CA LIFORN ITA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines. of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cnica- 
Go and all points in ILLiINo1s, Wisconsin, NoRTHERN 
MICHIGAN, Minnesota, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NtA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLinots, lowa, DaKkoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and Minx- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, St. Pact MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.vutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 

Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 


| Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 








Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Slee spers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains, 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, lowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
poe other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No, 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; C hica: 

ro Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
louse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t..Chieago. 

Eastern. | 


Marvin Hvartirr, 
Gen. Sup‘t. Chicago. 





‘An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS, 
The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 
Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston, 
Awd 


AUTOMATIC GRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby-Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gol- 
den-Bronze Standard, with 
Polished Marble Base. 

No springs, weights, or 
hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of hydrostatics 
applied. The apparent ab- 
sence of motive power ex- 
cites general wonderment 
and surprise. 

aan ays reliable, and in or- 


7 little Cologne added to 
he water makes it a delight- 
u 
Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the wa- 
ter is used over and over 
again. 
“Height to top of Basin, 21 
inches, 
Price Complete $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also, Fountains for 
Counter use with only silver- 
a basin and jet in sight. 
'§ W. TU Circular, 


JAMES W. TUETS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 8w5 





Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaeylwania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new coll 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the ay ee | Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Sprin ng course of tures, 

ractical demonstrations, an — Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Addre 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, ae M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 











OD TCHS) LOWE 


ted Floral Catalogue for 1876 
Trice 10 Cents, less Le half the 
BowpiTca, 645 Warren Boston, Maas, 


~ UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS. 


y Illustra 
is how ready, 1 
WItLiaM E. 





REMOVAL 
On and after JANUARY 1, 1876, we shall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


6w3 J AS. H. FOWLER, Manager, | 


DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with bock 

bo p., Kiving fall Instructions in this new 
beautiful art, sent it-paid for 10 eta, 

100 ase’t: picture, 06 ctay They are Heads, Uansiacayen, Animalia, 

Birds, Insects, say nae Autumn Leaves, Comic Pigures, 4c. 

They can be easily rred to any article so as to imitate the 

Psy Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 

for 10 cts, ; S0for 60 cts, Ageuts wanted, q 

Address J, ie Ia PATTEN & 00. 162 Wi iliam Street, New ¥ York.” 





xing 
and exUne ~ 
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W.R. GOULD, Successor to the WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
hetammnena Mass. Send 3 ct. stainp for catalogue of games 


6 p>, DOMESTIC” 


\ SEWING 
MACHINES. 


R beral Terms of Ex- 
ghen : gefor Second-hand 

perines of every des- 
cription. 


‘‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acuxts Waxteo. “@8 NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING Rooms, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, as 


MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private oftice, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and oa a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
m. until 4 P. 

Thoncande ¢ of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her oftice. The poor treated 
— on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 

ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. iwi 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 

nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. — 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see, Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
peas. References in every State in the Union, 
ATKINS & CO., Lawrencr, Kansas. 
(22 Collections throughout the West a specialty. 
4iwl 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED “sss; UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY hate pale ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraord’- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest preminms at Indus» 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six im 
all where any other organs have been preferred, 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. see 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniozs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do nots 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
NEW often try very hard to sell something else, 


YL with most important ——- 

ments ever made. ew 
IEW an ombination Stops. Pi --4 
ww. and other Cases cf new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <: 


ite combination of 
EAST PAYMENTS, cat cts 
CATAL LOGUES sire "Tadrom aSOn 
TON; 25 3 Usien 6 oe NE NEW 7 YORK; Str ab & &2 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 


ett ae 
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“A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN.” 


Laying down the JouRNAL one day, the 
fancy suggested itself to my mind of a 
grand convention of the editors, correspond- 
ents, and all the earnest, appreciative read- 
ers of our paper. 

What a congregation there would be com- 
ing from the North and the South, the 
East and the West! Would there were an 
hundred thousand more; but there are a 
goodly number scattered through the length 
and breadth of our land whom we would 
be glad to meet. Doubtless some of us 
would need a fairy godmother to turn our 
pumpkins into chariots, and our mice into 
rapid steeds, before we could leave our 
spheres domestic; unless, indeed, we could 
borrow from fable-land some winged san- 
dals, and thus dispense with railways that 
persist in demanding so much of the vulgar 
stuff called money in return for the means 
of locomotion. We might need, too, some 
detachments of competent cooks, house- 
maids, and nurses to be sent to regions 
where good help is scarce, to attend to our 
domestic matters, that we, the women, 
might all go joyfully on our way to attend 
the great Convention. But, ‘‘supposing,”’ 
as the children say, all obstacles removed: 
From far-off Oregon would come the plucky 
Editress of the Nerth-west, bringing kin- 
dred spirits with her, and farther South, 
the sunny slopes of the Pacific coast would 
send a grand delegation, joined on their 
way by groups of two or three from little 
towns,—here and there a lonely pilgrim,— 
and now atroop from some Western city, as 
they advanced to meet the coming crowds 
from the Eastern and Middle States; and 
from across the great water, too, would 
come sympathetic sisters to swell our gath- 
ering host. 

And what a motley assemblage there 
would be of ‘‘all sorts and conditions” of 
women! 

The dwellers in brown stone fronts, and 
the farmer’s wife from her cabin on the 
frontier; the most fastidious of feminines 
who believe in the ‘“‘gospel of good gowns,” 
and the strong-minded who defy fashion 
and wear the bloomer, and our worthy 
friend who blacks her own stout boots with 
a blacking brush and glories in it; women 
of the finest culture, and working women 
who have learned their needs by their own 
hard experience, and have eagerly joined 
the crusade for the ballot. Sweet girl grad- 
uates would be there, with the veterans in 
the cause whose silvery locks we should de- 
light to honor; the teacher, preacher, seam- 
tress, editress, busy housewife, and lady of 
leisure; motherly matrons, and the good 
sisters Smith; that delightful ‘‘Dot,” and 
others of her ilk, with room in their 
thoughts for husband, housekeeping, and 
“views” besides; and ‘‘the blighted hearts 
whom” !|——— 

Would we not have a good time, and a 
glad time, and a mutual admiration society? 
I never open a JouRNAL in which I do not 
read some words so fitly spoken that I feel 
like responding with a hearty Methodist 
“Amen,” and frequently find some of my 
own, particular, pet ideas as well expressed 
as I could have done it myself! Often there 
are articles upon which I make some men- 
tal comments and think, when I have time, 
I will write them to the JourNAL, but, 
journeyings, company, no girlism, or, shall 
I confess it? indolence, intervene to prevent 
or delay,—and lo, some other woman says 
the very things I would have said, and saves 
me the trouble. 

Could my thoughts but write themselves, 
O JouRNAL, they would be showered so 
thickly on the editorial sanctum that I fear 
the waste-paper basket would be overwhelm- 
ed. How I wanted to write you of my sum- 
mering—of the blue waters of Huron and 
Superior, of the wonderful falls of the St. 
Louis near Duluth, of the beautiful cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and of the lecture 
1 heard given in the latter city by Mrs. Van 
Cleve, upon ‘Our boys and girls.” No 
Prima Donna, young and fair, could have 
been listened to by that large audience with 
more rapt attention than was this noble wo- 
man with her crown of silver hair, her ex- 
pressive countenance and her full rich voice. 
Mrs. Van Cleve can claim to know some- 
thing of her subject, having herself borne 
thirteen children and made room in her 
heart and home for orphan nieces and neph- 
ews and grandchildren, so that she has had 
at different times the care and training of 
some twenty boys andgirls. With all these 
family cares, amid the privations of life on 
the frontier, amid hardships, cares and anx- 
ieties doubled during the absence of Gener- 
al Van Cleve in the army during the late 
war, she has always found some time for 
mental culture, and with her still healthy 
and vigorous physique, practical good sense, 
ready, sparkling wit, refined tastes and warm 

motherly heart, she stands to me the ideal 
realized: 

“That noblest thing of earth, a woman perfected!" 

For such examples we thank God and 
take courage. 

Then too, there was a visit to Ann Arbor, 
where my enthusiasm is always renewed on 
the subject of co-education, and where I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, so well known to many prominent 
Suffragists, who have found their charming 





home a very ‘Palace Beautiful” in their 
pilgrimages. 

Again, I intended long ago, with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, glorying in Woman and in 
my adopted Hoosier State, to have an- 
nounced in your columns that a lady’s name 
had been enrolled upon the list of Indiana 
lawyers. Miss Bessie Eaglesfield, a mem- 
ber of the Senior class at Michigan Univer- 
sity, had studied law with a leading firm in 
Terre Haute during her vacations and was, 
last summer, admitted to the bar ‘‘by cour. 
tesy.”. The matter has not yet been practi- 
cally tested in our State, but those of us who 
knew Miss Eaglesfield predict for her a bril- 
liant future wherever she many practise her 
profession. 

These are but samples of the studies for 
sketches which have been, for months, ac- 
cumulating in that corner of my brain de- 
voted to matters of interest to the JOURNAL 
and its readers; as yet only ‘“‘thoughts, 
thoughts, thoughts, my ladies,” ‘‘airy noth- 
ings,” some of which may yet come forth 
clad in appropriate dress, and be given, 
though not by ‘‘poet’s pen,” ‘‘a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

When, in our travels, we meet with a 
reader and believer in the JouRNAL and the 
cause it advocates, it is like the Free Ma- 
son's grip, a passport to acquaintance, at 
once an introduction and a welcome, and it 
is because, in my case, these acquaintances 
have been so almost unexceptionally pleas- 
ant, that my fancied Convention suggested 
such pleasing ideas. I have found among 
Suffragists so many agreeable people, such 
noble and talented women, and have form- 
ed friendships on this basis that have given 
beauty and interest to my life, and inspira- 
tion to my noblest endeavors. Judging, 
therefore, of the unknown from the known, 
I am confident that while there are doubt- 
less many who would affiliate only on one 
topic, on no other platform than on ours 
could be gathered so many bright, genial, 
wise, witty and womanly women. 

Are we not a power in the land? and 
ought we not to be a still greater power for 
good to our sex and to humanity? Should 
we not, this grand, Centennial year, renew 
our efforts to attain the noblest type of wo- 
manhood within our reach, and to do what 
in us lies to elevate the tone of society around 
us, to promote temperance and purity, and, 
by helping hands and kindly words to wo- 
men everywhere, seek to awaken, encourage 
and stimulate her to self-respect, culture and 
progress? To this end, let us seek by every 
opportunity to enlarge our circle, interest 
our friends and neighbors in the JouRNAL 
and its bill of rights, and fill up the ranks 
that shall be ready to wheel into line when 
the time comes to move forward. 

Sisters all, a kindly greeting and a Happy 
New Year! AMANDA E. Dickrnson. 

Waterloo, Ind. 

P. 8. Bless me! In my “Dream of Fair 
Women,” I quite forgot the brethren who 
would be included in my call for a conven- 
tion! What shall I do, dear JourNaL? The 
manuscript is ready, no room or time for re- 
vision or amendments. As our noble com- 
rades and co-workers are of the heroic sort, 
perhaps they will remember how often we 
have been ignored or treated but as append- 
ages and relicts, and not resent it, if for 
once they have been left in the background, 
and recognized and welcomed only in a 
postscript. A. E. D. 

eemedvatibel 


THE REAL CENTENNIAL, 


Perhaps no “strong-minded” woman lives 
so near the Centennial Building asI do. On 
the very ground where Machinery Hall stands 
my father once planted corn. The house in 
which we lived is now torn down, but it 
was quite near the English building. Our 
present residence is not more than a square’s 
distance, and, between us and the structures, 
we have a stretch of green fields. 

Day after day I have been watching the 
progress of the work from my third story 
window,—and were the trees at our front less 
thick, the view would be uninterupted,—and 
day after day, have my sentiments regarding 
the Centennial been growing. The celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of Amer- 
ican freedom is certainly a grand thing, and 
should have the sympathy of every lover of 
liberty. The equality of all is a beautiful, 
a perfect theory, and is in strict accordance 
with Christ's teaching. 

But, alas! that it should be only a theory. 
The hundredth anniversary of American Lib- 
erty! Waitaminute. How long has Amer- 
ica been aland of liberty? Has it been twen- 
ty, to say nothing of one hundred years, 
since this land was a land of slavery? How 
long has it been since all Americans who 
have reached mature years have been free? 
This last arithmetical problem is practically 
solved thus: One half the white portion of 
humanity, have been free one hundred 
years. One half the white portion of hu- 
manity, no years, One half plus one half 
equals the whole of the American people. 
One hundred years plus no hundred years 
equal one hundred years. Therefore the 
whole race has been free one hundred years. 

Observe that the half who have been free 
no years, fill out the other half who have 
been free one hundred years, and take their 
freedom through the medium of the latter 
class. I think the term of Woman’s Cen- 
tennial freedom may be represented by mi- 





nus one hundred, and this added to Man’s 
Centennial freedom, represented by plus one 
hundred years, the two quantities cancel each 
other, and the time of the freedom of the 
whole white American race is naught, 

Few are there to-day who, looking back, 
do not admire John Hampden’s resistance of 
the ship money, and the American Colonies’ 
resistance of the Stamp Act. We know the 
feeling that was excited in the minds of 
many in those days gn account of these 
events. Hampden was considered an igno- 
rant, rabid demagogue, and the colonists im- 
pudent rebels, and so we need not wonder 
that many call us by other than pretty names 
on account of our view of the affair. At 
the next Centennial the temporary mists will 
have cleared away and our principles will 
be valued at what they are worth. We are 
apt to forget that we are living in history, 
and we look many years back for heroic 
deeds. This is perfectly natural; we cannot 
obtain more than a distorted view when so 
close to any object as to see it but partially. 
Every remarkable event had this disadvan- 
tage of happening in the present time, as a 
bar to immediate success. Time, the great 
corrector, will place many deeds we might 
think eccentric, where they belong. For 
instance, the action of the Smith sisters in 
their courageous test of a principle will, by 
future generations, be placed with the rest 
of the grand deeds that speak of resistance 
to tyrants. Now they have as many derid- 
ers as had Hampden. 

Many of our friends have been trying to 
argue that we have the right to vote because 
of certain.amendments to the Constitution. 
I say that our constitutional right lies in the 
preamble. ‘‘We, the people of the United 
States in order to form a more perfect union.” 
That is, an absolutely, indissolubly united 
government, in which could be scarce a 
flaw. But untilall take part in it, there will 
be many flaws on account of the impossibil- 
ity of one sex’s prescribing equitable laws 
for the other; establish justice, (which,’after 
nearly a hundred years, has not yet been 
done); insure domestic tranquility,” (which 
willnot exist till Woman is legally Man’s equal 
and so isin a position to help frame laws 
which shall effectually protect the home and 
family); ‘provide for the common defence; 
promote the general welfare,” (which her 
“mighty, soul-satisfying” influence certainly 
would in State affairs, as it does in home af- 
fairs. That it does, our enemies constantly 
assert); ‘“‘and secures,” (the greatest point of 
all); the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of Amer 
ica. 

The blessings of liberty are to be bequeath- 
ed to posterity. If any of the posterity are 
women, they are constitutionally entitled to 
the blessings of liberty. Without the fran- 
chise there can be no liberty, as the giving 
of the franchise has always been the sign of 
the conferring of liberty, and any one with- 
out it is a legal nonentity. The Constitu- 
tion, one of the most sublime documents in 
history, has, according to its purposes as de- 
clared in the preamble, never actually been 
in operation. An appropriate act for the 
opening of what ought to be the Centennial, 
would be the adoption of the Constitution. 
No matter for its being eighty-seven years 
behind time; ‘‘better late than never.” At 
the first real Centennial of American liberty, 
in 1976, this will be an additional remarka- 
ble event to celebrate. 

The Centennial of 1976! I think more of 
the one which I shall not see, than of the 
one which I shall see. As I sit at the win- 
dow and look out on the long, seemingly in- 
terminable buildings, I ask—will the time 
ever come when the last vestiges of barba- 
rism will be removed? Is it impious to wish 
for the gift of prophecy? As long as a part 
of the race is trammelled, how can it ad- 
vance? But Woman's disfranchisement will 
not last long. I meet more and more friends 
of the Woman's Cause every day, and I am 
sure that light is breaking. 

The education of growing girls will be the 
main cause of the future improvement of 
society. 

Suppose four fifths of of all the girls now 
in school shall continue at their studies un- 
til they reach the limit of their capacities, 
or their desires, and not be allowed to leave 
school for trivial causes, as is too frequent- 
ly the case. Then, with the improvement 
in the cultivation of the average feminine 
mind, will come truer and nobler views of 
Woman’s destiny, and less frivolous, more 
just ideas on the subject of marriage will 
prevail. Women, in the majority of cases, 
will resolve rather to remain single than trust 
their lives in unworthy hands, and every 
one, married or single, will be rated at her 
own worth, and will not borrow it, moon- 
like, from a masculine sun. As a matter 
of course, from prevailing sentiments such 
as these, must result a sensible diminution 
in the number of poor, narrow-minded, in- 
competent mothers, and an increase in the 
number of healthy, well-trained, noble-na- 
tured children, who will grow up to make 
a far better state of society exist in the next 
generation. Broad culture will leave less 
margin for foolish, antiquated ideas, and 
with the growth of the sisterly feeling among 
all women, wil! come the everywhere-prevail- 
ing belief that the person makes the place, 
not the place the person, and that a woman 
may do any kind of work whatever, and still 





be alady. A hundred years is a time long 
enough to make society advance with rapid 
strides, nearer the state in which all see it; 
a golden vision now, a glorious reality here- 
after. In 1976, when will prevail universal 
comfort, refinement, intelligence and virtue, 
American liberty will be appreciated as our 
forefathers meant it should be, and the Cen- 
tennial will be celebrated, as this one should 
be, in commemoration of the personal free- 
dom purchased through fire and blood, and 
bequeathed to all, a priceless, an everlasting 
treasure. Maaare B. HARVEY. 
West Philadelphia. 
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BENEFITS RETURNED. 


In the ‘Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill,” it is mentioned that his father, James 
Mill, author of “the History of British 
India,” was educated at the University of 
Edinburg at the expense of a fund estab- 
lished by Lady Jane Stuart and other la- 
dies, for the educating of young men for 
the Scottish Church. 

Mr. James Mill never appreciated the po- 
litical rights of women, but maintained 
‘that they might, consistently with good 
government, be excluded from Suffrage, 
because their interests were identical with 
those of men.” But his son, J. Stuart 
Mill, thought differently, and by his writ- 
ings, especially his ‘‘Subjection of Wo- 
men,” and by his public championship of 
their then unpopular cause, has laid the 
whole sex under a debt of gratitude, and 
has abundantly repaid the benefits which 
the elder Mil! received at the hands of those 
few Scottish ladies. 

John Stuart Mill says, on the contrary; 
‘che interests of women are included in 
those of men, exactly as much, and no more, 
as the interests of subjects are included in 
those of kings.” 

So also says Mr. Bentham in his ‘‘Gov- 
ernment of the few.” 

c. C. I. 

East Orange, N. J. 
_- pe 


LASELL SEMINARY LECTURES. 


The winter term opened with a full 
school which, after a vacation, always 
makes a pleasant outlook. 

Dr. Vail spent a recent Sunday at Lasell 
Seminary, and on Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning told the young women 
about the interesting walks he had taken 
about Jerusalem, and through Palestine. 

Bishop Wiley read a paper the Wednes- 
day evening following, on ‘*The Women of 
China,” of a very interesting character. 

Mr. J. H. Chadwick, President of the 
board of Trustees, made many hearts hap- 
py by sending an invitation to the school 
to visit Mrs. Morrell’s historical paintings; 
“Washington welcoming the Provision 
Trains,” and ‘‘The first battle of the Puri- 
tans.” 

Rev. Henry Lummis delivered the next 
lecture inthe course, Jan. 27th. Subject: 
‘How and What to read.” 
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WELL SAID, GOVERNOR RICE! 





One sentence of Gov. Rice’s remarks 
upon Woman Suffrage, in his Address, is 
particularly suggestive to those who are in- 
terested in this proposed Reform. He says: 

‘It is perhaps natural that the majority 
of both sexes should still cling to the hope 
of the continuance of Woman in that ex- 
alted sphere of domestic and social refine- 
ment where her influence has hitherto been 
more potential than numbers, and more co- 
ercive than law.” 

Perhaps those who desire to further this 
“movement,” could do no greater service 
at this time, than to show that this hope is 
also theirs. That they do not propose to 
take Woman from her present sphere, but 
to fit her to exert her influence therein, on 
a higher plane, and in a more intelligent 
way. We will not forget that the public 
weal depends upon ‘‘domestiec and social 
refinement” in its highest sense. Women 
never have, and it is not likely that they 
ever will become intelligent, in matters of 
public interest, without actual participation 
in their management. Their nature and 
their mode of life will always be, except in 
rare instances, a barrier to participation in 
their administration. 

It is an old argument, but it will bear fur- 
ther use,—that if clergymen proposed now, 
for the first time, to vote and interest them- 
selves in politics, and the world should cry 
out—‘‘They will debase their holy office, 
thus mingling with the rabble,” we could 
reasonably say, with our present experience, 
—‘‘Their occupations and the tone of life 
they induce, will keep them from actual 
participation in political life; but let us, by 
all means, have the influence of men thus 
sanctified upon our law-making.” 

At the very bottom of all reforms lies a 
moral need which gives it, at last, its tri- 
umph. Comparatively few persons take 
cognizance of this, but keep in view the 
lower and more immediate forms of good 
to be brought about. 

Weare not able to advance or retard areal 
Reform as much as we suppose; for ‘‘come 
it will for ’a that”; and it only remains for 
us to “sail nobly with the wind and tide.” 

The minor advantages of Suffrage for 
women are constantly set before the peo- 
ple—better wages, greater variety of em- 
ployment, fairer consideration in all the 
walks and ways of life, &c., &c. But, be- 








yond all these, lies a mora! hunger of the 
age for the better development of the fem- 
inine intellect. And the man or womaa 
who can put this most c'early before the 
minds of the people at this moment, will de 
the greatest service to the cause, 

SIMEON Fay, 
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SOJOURNER TRUTHS NARRATIVE, 


Sojourner Truth has published her ‘Nar. 
rative and Book of Life” in an octavo vol- 
ume of 320 pages, containing her correct por- 
trait together with three pages of engraved 
autographs of eminent men and women who 
have aided her in her labors. She now ap 
peals to her true friends, wherever they are, 
to assist her in selling the book, price $1,25 
postpaid, and it is certainly well worth buy- 
ing, being a book of great interest, and con- 
taining the history of a very remarkable life. 

Sojourner is now an invalid, in Battle 
Creek, Mich. having been confined to her 
room for nearly a year—though she hopes 
yet to be able to travel. She confidently 
trusts that her friends will immediately as- 
sist her in disposing of this volume, that 
she may be able to liquidate old debts, and 
have a little competency for coming days. 

Applications may be made to this office, 
to Mrs. J. F. C. Blodgett, 11 Worcester 
Strect, Cambridgeport, or to Mrs. Frances 
W. Titus, Battle Creek, Mich. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
New England Women’s Club,—Monday, 


Feb. 7, at 744 P.M. Mr. Monti will speak on Fosoole 
and Manzoni. 











Science and Health, 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores, dteow 





W ANTED-—Intelligent women, who desire to en- 
ter the profession of Nursing, at the Traini 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school, The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training they receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant. to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out, 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 
how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be color- 
ed so as to be as good as new, and justinstyle. This 
is the way: Use LEAMON’s ANALINE Dyes. With 
each package of them are full directions for colorin 
any articleany color. The processes are very easy a 
very quick, and you cannot fail. Give them one trial] 
and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the book 
of instructions, which gives much valuable informa- 
tion, besides receipts for dyeing. 4w3. 








is the most beautiful work of the kind in the work. 
It contains nearly 150 pages of fine illustrations, and 
four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
and colored from nature. Price, 35 cents in paper 
covers; 65 cents bound in elegant cloth. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 





is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with 
the first number. Price, 25 cents for the year. The 
first number, for 1876, just issued. Vick’s Flower 
and Vegetable Garden, price 35 cents; with cloth 
covers, 65 cents. 





are the best the world produces. They are planted 
by a million people in America, and the result is 
beautiful Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Pri 
Catalogue sent free to all who inclose the postage—@ 
2-cent stamp. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a 
year. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
35 cents: with cloth covers 65 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
w5 





T y T MONDY Our new metb- 
W ORK AN D M ON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street’ Bosto 1. 

t™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persi tent energy with profer 
sional skill and long experienc :in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 m. to Pp. mM., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. Owl 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. tw 





Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. dteew 
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